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FOREKORD 
This  analysis  of  the  coaimercial  policies  of  Venezuela  and  its  trade 
relations  irLth  the  irorld  and  irith  the  Ihiited  States,  1929-38,  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  lay  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
■Ission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America.   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities.  Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems 
In  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of 
the  present  European  war.  Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  sur- 
rey of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition, 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of 
imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  particular  country.    Part  III  deals  individu- 
ally with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities; 
for  each  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  cotintriee  covered  in  part  II  of  thie  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.  2.  -  Bolivia 
do.  3.  -  Brazil 
do.  4.  -  Chile 
do.  5.  -  Colombia 
do.  6.  -  Ecuador 
do.  7.  -  Paraguay- 
do.  8.  -  Peru 
do.  9.  -  Urtiguay 
do.  10.  -  Venezuela 
do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 
do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 
do.  13.  -  Guatemala 
do.  14.  -  Hondxiras 
do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 
do.  16.  -  Panama 
do.  17.  -  Mexico 
do.  18.  -  Cuba 
do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 
do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  10.  -  VENEZUELA 
Venezuela  -  A  Description 

Physical  characteristics, 

1/ 

Venezuela,  located  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Colombia,  on  the  east  by  British  Guiana,  and  on 
the  sotrth  by  Brazil,   Extending  appix>ximately  900  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  nearly  700  miles  north  and  south  at  its  widest  point,  its 
area  is  352,000  square  miles  -  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  Texas  and 
Colorado  combined.   In  general,  Venezuela  may  be  divided  into  four 
regions  -  the  Andean  region  in  the  west  and  north,  the  Orinoco  lowlands 
or  llanos  to  the  south,  the  Guiana  Highlands  on  the  east,  and  the 
coastal  plain. 

The  Andean  region  extends  from  the  Colombian  border  northeast  to 
the  Caribbesm  Sea,  and  thence  eastward  along  the  coast.   To  the  south 
of  the  Andes,  and  stretching  more  than  600  miles  from  east  to  west, 
lies  the  Orinoco  Plain,  or  llanoe.  one  of  the  three  major  plains  re- 
gions of  South  America.   This  region,  a  large  part  of  which  is  inun- 
dated in  the  rainy  season,  has  a  characteristic  vegetation  consisting 
principally  of  isolated  trees  and  tall  grass.   The  grass  grows  to  a 
height  of  6  feet  or  more  aiKi  is  green  and  l\i8h  in  the  raiqy  season. 
In  the  dry  season  a  thorny  scrub  is  the  dominant  vegetation.   South 
and  east  of  the  Orinoco  system,  toward  British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  is 
the  Guiana  Highland,  a  plateau  largely  covered  with  tropical  forests, 
much  of  which  is  unexplored.   Between  the  Andes  and  the  Caribbeem  Sea 


1/  Officially  known  as  the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  The  Federation 
consists  of  20  states,  2  territories,  and  the  Federal  District. 


lies  the  coastal  plain j  at  its  western  end,  surrounded  by  the  Andean 
highlands,  lies  the  low  region  around  Lake  Maracaibo,  the  principal 
oil  producing  area. 

Although  Venezuela  lies  entirely  within  the  Torrid  Zone,  its 
cl4jBate  varies  greatly  with  the  elevation.   There  are  three  general 
climatic  regions  -  the  torrid  region,  from  the  coast  up  to  an  altitude 
of  about  2,000  feetj  the  tanperate  region,  from  2,000  up  to  about 
6,000  feet,  and  the  cold  region,  over  6,000  feet.   The  climate  in  the 
lower  adtitudes  along  the  coastal  plain  and  in  the  interior  plains  and 
river  valleya  is  tropical.   In  the  llanos .  because  of  the  heavy  pre- 
cipitation dTsring  the  rainy  season,  large  areas  are  euinually  in  flood. 
In  the  highlands,  where  most  of  the  cities  are  located,  the  climate  is 
mild,  healthful,  and  invigorating.   In  the  very  high  altitudes,  it  is 
cold  and  damp. 
Poptilation. 

The  population  of  Venezuela  has  not  grown  rapidly.   In  1905  it 
was  2,598,000;  according  to  the  census  of  1936  it  totaled  3,^28,000. 
The  density  of  popiilation  was  about  10  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
the  latter  year.   The  population,  however,  is  concentrated  in  the 
northern  highlands  and  in  the  northwest  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Maracaibo.   Caracas,  the  capital  and  principal  city,  had  a  population 
of  230,000  in  1936.   Only  one  other  city  -  Maracaibo  -  has  more  than 
100,000  inhabitants  (110,000  in  1936).   Other  Important  cities  are 
Valencia,  Barquisimeto,  Maracay,  and  Ciudad  Bolivar. 


Venezuela's  population  is  particularly  heterogeneous.   Mixed 
races  constitute  about  65  percent  of  the  population,  Europeans  about 
20  percent,  Negroes,  8  percent,  and  Indiems  about  7  percent,   Vene- 
zuela has  had  little  immigration  since  the  end  of  the  colonial  period. 
Only  small  nvmibers  of  immigrants  are  allowed  to  enter  annually,  and  in 
some  years  emigration  has  equaled  immigration* 
Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Mining.-  From  the  standpoint  of  international  trade,  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Venezuela.   No 
other  country  of  Latin  America,  except  £1  Salvador,  is  dependent  vapon 
the  export  of  a  single  commodity  to  the  same  extent  as  is  Venezuela. 
In  1938  about  90  percent  of  all  Venezuelan  exports  (in  terms  of  value) 
consisted  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives.   Practically  the  entire 
production  is  by  foreign-controlled  companies  operating  under  govern- 
ment concession. 

Most  of  Venezuela's  petroleum  is  exported  as  crude  oil  to  the 
Netherlands  West  Indian  possessions  of  Aruba  and  Cura9ao,  irtiere  it  is 
refined  and  reexported  principally  to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.   The  two  very  large  refineries  on  these  islands  operate 
almost  entirely  on  Venezuelan  crude  oil;  they  receive  three-fourths 
of  the  total  value  of  all  Venezuela's  exports.   In  an  economic  sense, 
therefore,  Venezuela  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  form  a  unit  in 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Othar  minerals  found  in  Venezuela  include  gold,  silver,  copper, 
magnesite,  coal,  iron,  tin,  asphalt,  asbestos,  mica,  and  salt.   Vene- 
zuela's iron  reserves,  the  ore  of  which  averages  from  60  to  70  percent, 

\/  The  value  of  Venezuelan  gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to 
be  K,375,000. 


are  exceedliigly  Important  but  haye  not  been  exploited  to  ai^r  consider- 
able extent.   Venezuela  is  also  believed  to  have  extensive  coal  re- 
serves; in  general,  however,  the  fields  are  inaccessible  and  have  not 
been  developed* 

Agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forest  industries.-  The  importance  of 
petroleim  and  its  products  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Venezuela  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  significant  place  which  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
forest  activities  occrypy  in  the  national  economy.   A  large  part  of  the 
Venezuelan  population  is  agricultiiral,  and,  until  1925,  agricultural 
exports  (principally  coffee)  were  more  important  than  those  of  petrol- 
eum.  Agricultural  products  do  not  now  form  a  large  part  of  total  ex- 
ports in  terms  of  value,  but  the  quantities  involved  are  substantial, 
although  the  quantities  produced  for  domestic  use  are  much  more  import- 
ant. 

The  leading  Venezuelsm  export  crop  is  coffee,  and  cacao  ranks 
second.   Other  products,  mainly  for  consumption  within  the  country, 
include  corn,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  beans,  potatoes, 
fruits,  eind  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables.   Almost  all  of  the  cotton 
produced  in  Venezuela  is  utilized  in  the  domestic  textile  mills.   In 
recent  years  the  Government  has  attempted  to  stimulate  agriculture 

and  agricultural  exports  by  aids  of  various  kinds  to  agricultiiralists 

1/ 
and  by  ezport  bounties  on  agricultural  products. 


i/  For  a  discussion  of  government  aids  and  escport  bounties,  see  the 
section  on  Venezuelan  commercial  policies. 


Pastoral  induatricfi  form  an  iBportant  source  of  Venezuelan 
national  wealthy  especially  the  cattle  Industry.   Cattle  hides  are  an 
laportant  export;  the  beef  Is  consumed  largely  within  the  country* 
Sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  horses  are  also  raised,  and  goat  skins  are 
exported. 

The  forest  resources  of  ?enez\iela  are  extensive  and  include  some 
600  species  of  wood.   Nearly  one-half  of  the  country's  area  is  forest 
covered,  but  there  has  been  ixo  extensive  development  of  lumbering* 
The  chief  forest  products  are  cabinet  woods,  rubber,  balata  (a  giM 
resembling  gutta  percha),  the  tonka  bean  (a  seed  used  for  flavoring), 
divi-divi  (a  substance  tised  in  dyeing  and  tanning),  copaiba  (a  resin- 
ous substance  used  for  medicinal  purposes),  and  vanilla* 

Manufacturing . -  The  manufacturizig  industries  of  Venezuela  are  not 
extensive,  although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
development  in  certain  lines,  and  for  some  products  the  entire  domes- 
tic requirements  are  produced  locally*   High  duties  are  imposed  on 
imported  maniifactures,  but  domestic  production  on  the  irtiole  is  so 
small  that  there  is  little  competition  with  imported  commodities  in 
most  lines*   Through  the  tariff  and  through  loans,  the  Government  en- 
courages the  establishment  of  small  industries,  especially  those  which 
utilize  domestic  raw  materials* 

The  cotton  textile  industry  is  Venezuela's  principal  manufactur- 
ing industry.   The  local  mills  utilize  domestically  produced  cotton* 
Though  aided  by  high  import  duties,  they  manufactmre  chiefly  the 
cheaper  grades  of  cloth.   In  an   endeavor  f\arbher  to  assist  the  indus- 
try, the  Government  in  1938  established  Import  quotas  on  some  cotton 
textiles,  and  made  credits  available  to  the  manufacturers* 


other  Venezuelan  manxtfaetttres  include  soap,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
tobacco,  candles,  cheese,  edible  fats,  canned  meat  and  fish,  chocolate, 
beer,  shoes,  clothing,  glass  bottles,  matches,  paper,  rope,  furniture, 
r«gs,  straw  hats,  cement,  refined  petroleum  products,  lumber  products. 
Band   light  iron  products. 

In  1934-  a  monopoly  for  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  was  granted  to 
the-€oapan£a  Ganadera  Industrial  Venezolana.  The  company  produces 
fresh  meats,  dried  salt  meat,  meat  extract,  canned  tongues  and  sausage, 
corned  beef,  lard,  and  also  hides  for  export.   In  1938  the  Government 
sponsored,  by  means  of  loans,  the  establishment  of  a  mother-of-pearl 
button  factory,  a  factory  to  produce  bags  from  sisal,  and  a  fish 
processing  industry  which  includes  canning,  oil  extraction,  and  ferti- 
lizer production.   Private  capital  in  .1938  established  a  factory  for 
the  production  of  paper  bags,  and  enlarged  the  cement  plant  at  Caracas, 
which  now  has  an  annual  capacity  of  300,000  barrels.   The  Venezuelan 
Government  also  has  made  available  fiinds  to  enco\jrage  cement  production. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Venezixela 
Oh  the  basis  of  official  statistics,  Venezuela,  as  a  foreign 

trading  nation,  in  1938  ranked  third  among  the  Latin  American  countries, 

1/ 
and  third  among  the  nations  of  South  America,     On  this  basis,  ex- 
ports from  Venezuela  in  1938  amounted  to  887  million  bolivares  (278 

1/  An  arbitrary  valuation  is  placed  on  exports  of  petroleum j  such 
exports  are  only  worth  about  60  percent  of  the  published  values.   Be- 
cause of  the  large  part  of  Venezuelan  exports  accoxinted  for  by  petrol- 
eum, this  practice  results  in  a  considerable  overstatement  of  the  total 
value  of  Venezuelan  exports.   This  overvaluation  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  analysis  of  Venez\iela*s  share  of  the  total  Latin  American 
export  trade,  and  also  in  any  analysis  of  the  Venezuelan  balance  of 
trade  or  the  composition  of  Venezuelan  exports. 


million  dollars);  in  that  year  they  constituted  approximately  15  per- 
cent of  total  shipments  from  the  20  republics  of  Latin  America,  and  19 
percent  of  exports  from  the  10  South  American  countries.   Imports  into 
Venezuela  in  1938  amoijuated  to  311  million  bolivares  (97  million  dollars), 
or  nearly  7  percent  of  those  received  by  the  20  Latin  American  nations, 
and  9  percent  of  those  entering  the  10  republics  of  South  America, 

According  to  Venezuelan  statistics,  ejqjorts  have  customarily  ex- 
ceeded imports,  the  export  balance  in  the  period  1936-38  ranging  from 
U42   to  180  million  dollars.   The  figxires  for  Venezuela,  however,  are 
inflated  because  exports  of  petroleum,  constituting  about  90  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  exports,  are  highly  overvalxied.   According  to 
Venezuelan  statistics,  exports  of  petroleum  and  prodxicts  in  1937  were 
valued  at  770  million  bolivares;  if  the  petroleum  statistics  are  ad- 
justed to  take  into  account  their  overvaluation,  however,  they  amounted 
to  about  4.60  million  bolivares.   Moreover,  such  financial  returns  to 
the  foreign  petroleum  companies  as  are  included  in  the  sales  value  of 
petroleum  exports  do  not  represent  foreign  purchasing  power  available 
to  Venezuela  in  foreign  markets.   Thus,  petroleum  exports  do  not  pro- 
vide foreign  exchange  for  Venezuela  in  amounts  commensurate  with  the 

1/ 
values  reported  in  the  trade  returns. 


1/  In  addition  to  returns  on  investments,  the  expenses  incurred  ovit- 
sicte  of  Venezuela  by  foreign  companies  decrease  the  amoiint  of  exchange 
made  available  by  the  exports  of  such  companies.   If  the  companies 
were  controlled  by  Venezuelan  interests  but  financed  with  foreign 
capital,  the  net  exchange  position  might  not  be  very  different  from 
that  which  now  prevails. 


Veneanelan  c<»aercial  policy* 

Venezuelan  foreign  trade  in  the  decade  1929-38  was  influenced  by 
tariff  changes,  export  buOsidies,  commercial  agreements,  exchange  regu- 
lations, and  import  quotas  on  cotton  textiles* 

1/ 
The  tariff,-  During  the  decade  1929-38  Venezxiela  continued  ita 

policy  of  stimulating  domestic  industry  hy^  high  import  duties.   Since 
1929,  five  tariff  revisions  have  been  enacted  by  the  Venezuelan  Cong- 
ress.    Sharp  increases  in  duties  were  put  into  effect  in  1933,   In 
1934-  the  rates  on  a  number  of  commodities  were  revised  iipward,  and  this 
trend  continued  under  the  revision  of  1935,   The  tariff  law  of  that 
year  increased  penalty  duties  to  50  percent  and  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  quotas.   The  revision  of  October  23,  1936,  provided  for 
numerous  increases  in  duties  on  "luxury"  products  and  articles  not 
considered  necessities,  and  reduced  the  duties  on  certain  so-called 
"necessities," 

The  new  tariff  act  of  October  23,  1936,  conferred  comprehensive 
powers  over  foreign  trade  en  the  Venezuelan  Executive,  some  of  which 
had  been  in  effect  under  previous  legislation.   These  include  auth- 
ority (for  "justifiable"  reasons)  to  admit  imports  free  of  duty,  to 
prohibit  them,  amd  to  raise  or  lower  duties.   The  Executive  was  speci- 
fically authorized  to  double  import  duties;  to  apply  duties  not 

]J  Import  values  employed  by  Venezuela  are  f.o.b,  as  per  consular 
invoice.   Export  values  are,  in  principle,  current  market  values, 
f ,o,b.  Venezuelan  port  or  frontier,  including  export  duties  and  taxes, 
but  in  fact  the  values  assigned  to  petroleim,  the  dominant  export,  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  market  values, 

2/  July  1,  1930>  July  22,  1933j  July  7,  193-4}  JvOy  15,  1935j 
and  October  23,  1936, 


exceeding  100  percent  ad  valorem,  irrespective  of  existing  tariff 
rates;  tc  establish  import  quotas  and  an  impoirt  permit  system;  to 
establish  import  prohibitions;  to  reduce  import  duties  by  as  mvch   as 
one-fourth;  and  to  conclude  compensation  or  similar  agreements* 
These  powers  were  conferred  with  the  sole  proviso  that  the  action 
taken  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  at  its  next  reguleur  session. 

Exchange  control*-  In  the  eeirly  years  of  the  decade  1929-33,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  foreign  debts  and  the  strong  position  of  the 
treasury,  Venezuela  was  not  confronted  with  the  problems  faced  by  many 
other  Latin  American  countries.   As  the  gold  val\ie  of  most  other  cur- 
rencies depreciated,  the  foreign  exchai^e  value  of  the  bolivar  in  terms 
of  the  other  ciirrencies  appreciated.   The  appreciation  of  the  bolivar 
in  1933  and  193A  placed  the  principal  Venezuelan  export  commodities  at 
a  price  disadvantage  in  world  markets. 

On  August  22,  193A,  in  order  to  prevent  further  appreciation  of 
the  bolivar,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  Government,  the  banks, 
and  the  oil  companies,  under  which  dollar  exchange  was  to  be  purchased 
at  a  fixed  rate  aiid  sold  at  a  slightly  higher  rate. 

On  December  1,  1936,  exporters  of  coffee  and  certain  other  agri- 
cultural products  were  required  to  sell  their  drafts  to  the  Bank  of 
Venezuela  in  order  to  obtain  the  authorized  export  boiinties.   In 
February  1937  the  National  Exchange  Centralization  Office  was  created 


i/  The  bi:ying  rate  was  3.90  boliveires  to  the  dollar  (1  bolivar  ■ 
$0.2564)  and  the  selling  rate  3.93  bolivares  to  the  dollar  (1  bolivar 
=  eo.25U). 
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under  the  Joint  eupervlsion  of  the  Ministries  of  Fomento  (Ceveloixnent) 
and  Finance,   This  office  took  over  the  exchange  functions  of  the 
Bank  of  Venezuela,  and  was  authorized  to  regulate  all  exchange  opera- 
tions. 

On  April  27,  1937,  the  Exchange  Centralization  Office  reduced  the 
rate  at  which  it  would  purchase  exchange  derived  from  petroleum  and 

subsidized  agricultural  commodities  from  3.90  to  3.09  bolivares  per 

1/ 
dollsu:.    The  selling  rate  to  the  bank  was  fixed  at  3.17  bolivares  to 

the  dollcir,  that  to  the  public  at  3.19  bolivares  to  the  dollar. 

There  are  now  two  types  of  exchange  in  Venezuela  -  the  first 
derived  from  exports  of  petroleum  and  of  subsidized  agric\iltural  prod- 
ucts, and  the  second  from  other  soixrces.   After  the  Exchange  Central- 
ization Office  has  reserved  sufficient  exchange  to  cover  Government 
requirements,  the  remainder  is  made  available  to  pay  for  imported 
merchandise,  although  importers  have  not  always  been  able  to  obtain 
this  type  of  exchange.   Foreign  drafts  derived  from  sources  other 
than  exports  of  petroletim  and  subsidized  agricultural  products  may  be 
sold  in  the  open  market  without  restriction,  but  the  rates  (in  terms 
of  bolivares)  are  higher  than  those  authorized  for  official  exchange. 

1/  1  bolivar  »  $0.3236. 

2/  1  boUvar  -  |0.315A. 

2/  1  bolivar  .  $0.3135. 

ij  For  the  years  covered  in  this  report,  the  average  dollar  equiva- 
lent of  the  bolivar  (official  rate)  was  as  followst  1929,  $0.1930j 
1932  $0.1509;  1936,  $0.2551j  1937,  $0.2824j  1938  and  1939,  10.3135. 
The  open  market  rate  in  recent  years  has  been  as  follows:  1938, 
$0.3O67|  1939,  $0.3115.   Recent  quotations  (averages  for  May  19^0) 
are  as  followst  Official  (bank)  rate,  $0.3135}  open  market  rate, 
$0.2817. 
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As  a  result  of  conditions  arising  from  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe,  the  Exchange  Centralization  Office  in  March  194-0  revised  its 
methods  of  exchange  control.   Under  the  new  plan,  the  simply  of  ex- 
chajoge  available  is  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule 
of  priority  J  Govenment  payments  abroad;  strictly  commercial  pay- 
ments abroad J  paymeat  of  interest  or  dividends  on  foreign  capital 
invested  in  Venezuela;  and  all  other  demands  for  foreign  exchange* 

The  banks  were  requested  to  give  preference  to  imports  from  countries 

1/ 
frith  which  Venezuela's  trade  balances  were  the  least  unfavorable, 

A  subsequent  modification  of  the  plan  permitted  the  banks  to  sell 
their  quota  of  exchange  freely  for  the  needs  of  commercial  payments 
abroad,  withoxit  previous  consultation  with  the  Exchange  Office.   Cer- 
tain technical  changes  were  also  made  in  the  procedure  specified  for 
the  other  categories. 

An  executive  decree  published  June  25,  194^0,  to  become  effective 
immediately,  reqtdred  that  all  foreign  exchange  transactions  should  be 
consummated  only  at  rates  fixed  by  the  National  Exchange  Office. 

Import  quotas.-  In  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  in  the 
law  of  1936  to  establish  import  quotas,  an  executive  decree  of 
April  11,  1938,  prescribed  the  regulations  for  import  quota  systems. 
The  purpose  of  such  quotas  as  might  be  introduced  was  declared  to  be 
the  reestablishment  of  trade  equilibrium  with  those  countries  with 


\J  Approximately  three-foiorths  of  Venezuela's  exports  (in  terms  of 
value)  sLre  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  and  consist  of 
cnade  petroleum  sent  there  for  refining.   Venezuelan  imports  from 
most  other  countries  therefore  usually  exceed  its  exports  to  those 
countries. 
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which  Venezuela  had  an  adverse  trade  balance.   The  first  and  only- 
import  quotas  -  those  on  cotton  textiles  -  were  established  on 
November  15,  1938,  in  order  to  meet  a  crisis  in  the  Venezuelan  textile 
industry. 

Commercial  treatieb  and  agreements,-  in  the  decade  1929-38,  Vene- 
zuela entered  into  commercial  agreements  Vvith  uenmerk  end  i?"rance,  the 
arrangements  providing  for  increased  import  quotas  for  Venezuelan 
coffee,  and  tariff  reauctions  by  Venezuela  on  French  ena  Danish  prod- 
ucts*  Since  1938,  Venezuela  has  concluded  agreements  with  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  btates. 

The  agreement  with  Germany  (effective  December  1,  1938)  recognized 
the  principle  of  trade  balancing  and  provided  for  German  purchases  of 
Venezuelan  coffee  and  cacao,  payment  to  be  made  in  German  goods. 
Agreements  with  Italy  (June  29,  1939)  and  with  Japan  (July  1,  1939) 
provided  for  trade  balancing  and  import  quotas  for  Venezuelan  products. 
A  trade  agreement  with  the  United  btates  (November  6,  1939)  provided 
for  tariff  concessions  by  both  countries,  and  a  barter  agreement  with 
Spain  (December  1939)  provided  for  the  exchange  of  Venezuelan  coffee 
for  Spanish  cement. 

Under  the  trade  agreement  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  States, 

concessions  granted  to  the  United  States  covered  96  tariff  products. 

In  1938,  these  products  represented  about  36  percent  of  total  IMited 

1/  The  quotas  affected  heavy  cotton  duck  and  cotton  suitings,  cotton 
bedspreads  and  blankets,  cotton  towels,  and  certain  cotton  wick.   On 
November  16,  1939,  the  quota  quantities  of  cotton  suitings  and  heavy 
duck  were  increased,  and  the  q\iota  restriction  on  wick  was  removed. 
By  a  decree  of  June   26,  19-^0,  quota  restrictions  on  the  heavier  type 
of  cotton  suitings  and  on  blankets  were  removed,  and  the  q\iota  on  heavy 
cotton  duck  was  increased. 
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States  exports  to  Venezuela.   Reductions  in  duty,  ranging  from  2.5  to 
62,5  percent,  were  obtained  on  35  products j  and  on  6l  products, 
assurances  against  less  favorable  customs  treatment  were  obtained. 

Concessions  granted  to  Venezuela  by  the  United  States  included  the 
guarantee  of  continued  free  entry  of  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil  for 

1/ 

use  of  vessels,  and  a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  the  import  tax  on 
these  products  for  other  uses  on  an  annual  quota  of  imports  (from  all 
coxmtries)  not  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  crude 
petroleimi  processed  in  refineries  in  continental  United  btates  dtiring 
the  preceding  calendar  year.   On  2  other  products,  reductions  of  duty 
of  50  percent  were  granted,  and  on  1  product  the  existing  duty  was 
bound  against  increase.   On  the  remaining  9  products  listed  in  the 
schedule  of  United  states  concessions,  most  of  which  are  tropical  com- 
modities not  produced  in  the  United  Estates,  existing  duty-free  entry 
into  the  United  ttates  was  bound  against  change.   In  1938,  all  the 
products  covered  in  the  agreement  accounted  for  89  percent  of  the  value 
of  total  United  titates  imports  from  Venezuela, 

Agricultural  subsidies  and  the  ;3-Iear  Plan.-  Since  193^  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  has  followed  a  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to  agri- 
cultviralists  and  export  bounties  on  agric\altural  products.  In  July 
1934^,  10  million  bolivar es  were  eppropriated  for  the  relief  of  growers 
of  coffee  and  cacao?  this  amount  was  continued  in  1935.  In  1936  the 
Government  appropriated  30  million  bollvares  for  the  aid  of  producers 

1/  Petrole\jan  and  its  products  entering  the  United  iitates  are  on  the 
free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  but  were  subject  to  import  excise 
taxes  under  the  Pievenue  Act  of  1932. 
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of  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  cattle  and  hides,  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities.  Export  boiinties  were  authorized  for  coffee,  cacao,  sugar, 

cattle,  hides,  all  forest  products,  oleagino\aB  seeds,  finiits  and  vege- 

1/ 
tables^  tobacco,  corn,  and  alcohol  cmd  liquors. 

In  subsequent  years  the  Government  has  continued  its  policy  of  ex- 
port bounties  on  agricultural  products,  the  rates  being  changed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  increase  in  or  decline  of  commodity  prices.   In  an 
effort  to  relieve  xmemployment  and  to  stimulate  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment embarked  on  an  extensive  program  of  public  works  in  1936j  in 
1938  this  was  expanded  into  a  3'year  plan  of  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  development,  to  include  construction  of  sanitary  facilities, 
low-cost  housing,  schools,  public  buildings,  port  facilities,  highways, 
and  railroads. 
Trend  of  the  trade. 

Exports.-  Petroleum  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  total 
exports,  and  Venezuela  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  crude  petro- 
leifln.   This  predominance  of  petroleum  is  relatively  recent.   Coffee, 
which  long  ago  displaced  cacao  as  the  leading  export  commodity,  remained 
the  most  important  \intil  1925,  ^en  petroleum  took  the  lead. 

Venezuela's  trade  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  in 
the  period  192^-38,  is  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   From  192^^  until  1929 
both  the  bolivar  and  the  dollar  value  of  Venezixelan  exports  increased 
steadily.   Exports  to  the  world  as  a  whole  in  1929  (the  earliest 

1/  Total  bounty  and  governmental  aid  payments  for  the  fiscal  year 
1936-37  were  over  22  million  bolivares  (about  $6,600,000).  At  one 
time  or  another  exports  of  all  agriciiltural,  pastoral,  forest,  and 
water  products  (except  pearls)  have  been  subsidized. 
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shown  In  the  detailed  tables  hereinafter  presented)  were  nearly  double 
the  average  for  the  5  years  192i^-28.  Exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1929  were  more  than  double  the  average  for  the  same  5  years. 

According  to  Venezuelan  trade  statistics,  exports  from  Venezuela 
in  1929  were  valued  at  779  bolivares  (150  million  dollars).   In  1932 
they  declined  to  628  million  bolivares  (95  million  dollars),  or  80  per-> 
cent  of  their  1929  bolivar  val\ie  and  63  percent  of  their  dollar  value. 
There  was  a  further  decline  in  the  bolivar  value  in  1933,  but  the  dol- 
lar value  in  that  year  was  substantially  higher  than  in  1932.   After 
1933,  Venezuelan  exports  increased  regularly,  amoxmting  to  887  million 
bolivares  (278  million  dollars)  in  1938,  which  represented  11^  percent 
of  the  1929  bolivar  value  and  180  percent  of  the  1929  dollar  value, 
the  marked  difference  in  these  two  percentages  being  due  to  the  deval- 
uation of  the  dollar  in  1933-34^. 

An  adequate  price  index  or  a  quantum  index  of  Venezuelan  exports 

is  not  available,  nor  are  prices  of  Venezuelan  e^orts  of  cmde  petro- 

1/ 
leum.    statistics  for  the  leading  Veneztielan  export  commodities, 

however,  indicate  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  Venezuelan  exports 

between  1929  and  1932,  and  the  subsequent  recovery,  are  attribiitable 

more  to  fluctuations  in  price  than  to  variations  in  the  qiiantities  of 

goods  exported. 

1/  A  price  index  covering  7  export  commodities,  unweighted  and  not 
including  petroleum,  is  available.   For  the  years  covered  in  this 
report  (taking  1913  as  a  base),  the  index  stood  as  follows:  1929,  98.3j 
1932,  61.5;  1936,  58. 5j  and  1937,  62.7.   (Estados  Unidos  de  Vene- 
zuela, Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Nifiieros  Indices  de  Precios  al  por  Mayor 
en  Venezuela,  1913-37). 

2/  See  the  discussion  of  selected  Venezuelan  export  commodities. 
The  value  of  Venezuelan  exports  is  distorted  1^  the  overvaluation  of 
exports  of  petroleum. 
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Table  1.  -  Venezuela:  Trade  with  the  world,  192^-38 
(Value  in  thousands) 


Exports                   : 

: Conversion: 
:     rates:     : 
:1  bolivar  : 

:             Imports 

Year 

Bolivares ! 

United  States] 
dollars         | 

: Bolivares: 

United  States 
dollars 

:     equals     : 

192A     : 

213, A86  : 

U,053       : 

:     $0.1923   : 

:   215,925  : 

41,522 

1925     ! 

329,999  : 

63,657      : 

s          .1929  : 

:   303,673  : 

58,573 

1926     ! 

395,403  : 

76,155       : 

:          .1926  : 

:   412,382  : 

79,425 

1927     ; 

4U,115  : 

8/,,  293       : 

:         .1898  : 

:   363,539  : 

69,009 

1928     i 

609,555  : 

117,339       : 

:          .1925   : 

:  416,613   : 

80,198 

1929 

778,560  : 

150,262       : 

i         .1930  : 

:   452,852  j 

87,400 

1930 

762, 49A  : 

14ii,lll       : 

.1890  : 

:   363,853  « 

63,769 

1931 

651,618  . 

111,036       : 

:          .1704  : 

:   210,759  : 

35,913 

1932 

628,259  " 

9/.,  80/;       : 

:         .1509  : 

:   153,458  . 

23,157 

1933     , 

617, 5A7 

.       1U,937       : 

:         .1862  : 

:   U3,533 

26,736 

193ii 

671,9/^3 

!       201,130       : 

:         .2994  : 

:   159,636 

47,310 

1935 

711,730 

:       181,562       : 

:         .2551  : 

.:   225,194- 

!         57,447 

1936 

763,^63 

!       196,035       : 

.2551  : 

:   211,590 

53,977 

1937 

•   871,^63 

:       2/^6,101       : 

:         .2324  : 

:  304,634 

86,029 

1938 

!   387,276 

:       278,161       : 

:         .3135  : 

:   310,949 

:         97,483 

I 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Estadistica 
Mercantil  y  Maritima,  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela. 
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Table  ".  -  Venezuela:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1924.-3 
(Value  in  thousands) 


^ 


Exports 

Imports 

!   Percent  : 

:   Percent 

Year 

United 

:   of  total: 

:   United 

:   of  total 

.Bolivares 

States 

s       to         : 

: Bolivares 

:   States 

:   from 

dollars 

:  United     : 
:   States^/: 

!   dollars 

5   United 
:   States 

192A 

32,559 

6,261 

15.3     : 

:   119,424 

:   22,965 

\       55.3 

1925 

5A,128 

10,4A1 

16,4     : 

:  163,304 

:   31,501 

.       53.8 

1926 

98, 2U 

18,916 

24.8     : 

:   228,613 

!   44,031 

:       55.4 

1927       . 

10i^,3l6 

19,799 

23.5     : 

:  189,723 

.   36,009 

:       52.2 

1928 

162,020 

31,189 

26.6     : 

:   239,113 

46,029 

•       57.4 

1929 

215, 98.; 

41,685  . 

27.7     : 

:   248,999 

!  48,057 

'       55.0 

.   1930 

175,166 

33,106 

23.0     : 

:  186,068 

.  35,167 

51.1 

1931 

135,259 

23,048 

20.8     : 

:   100,489 

17,123 

47.7 

1932       ' 

130,626 

19,712 

20.8     : 

:     69,736 

10,523 

45.5 

1933       : 

90,857 

16,917  . 

14.7     : 

:     69,597 

12,959 

48.5 

193/^      , 

107,658 

32,233 

16.0     : 

:     71,979 

21,550 

45.1 

1935       . 

1U,265 

29,  U9 

16.1     : 

:     99,690 

25,431  . 

44.3 

1936 

134,563 

34,327  • 

17.5     : 

:   100,238 

25,571  : 

47.4 

1937       : 

119,067 

33,625 

13.7     : 

:   160,950 

45,452  : 

52.8 

1938       : 

117,551 

36,352  ! 

13.2     : 
-. . . .  .1 

:  175,244  ! 
1     .  ...         '' 

54,939  : 

56.4 

1/  For  conversion  rates,  see  table  !• 

2/  Inasmuch  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  petroleum  exported  to  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  is  converted  into  products  (mainly  fuel  oil) 
which  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  share  of  the  United  States 
as  an  ultimate  destination  of  Venezuelan  exports  is  much  larger  than 
here  shovm. 

Source:  Compiled  tiy  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Estadfstica 
Mercantil  y  Marltiraa,  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela, 
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Imports.  -  Imports  into  Venezuela  consist  of  a  wide  range  of  manit- 
factured  products  and  foodstuffs,  and  some  raw  materials.   They  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Venezuelan  tariff  duties  (which  are  among  the 

highest  in  the  world),  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Government's  policy 

1/ 
respecting  domestic  industry.— 

Venezuelan  imports  from  the  world  and  from  the  United  States,  in 
the  period  1924-33,  have  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   From  1924.  un- 
til 1929  both  the  bolivar  and  the  dollar  value  of  Venezuelan  imports 
increased  irregularly.   Imports  from  the  world  as  a  whole  in  1929  (the 
earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  table),  were  about  one-third  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  5  years  1924-23.   Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1929  were  also  approximately  one-third  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  same  5  years. 

Imports  into  Venezuela,  valued  at  453  million  bolivares  (87  million 
dollars)  in  1929,  declined  in  1933  to  144-  million  bolivares  (27  million 
dollars),  or  32  percent  of  the  1929  bolivar  value  and  31  percent  of  the 
1929  dollar  value.  By  1933  imports  had  increased  to  311  million 
bolivares  (97  million  dollars).   In  this  year  the  dollar  value  was  more 
than  10  percent  in  excess  of  that  for  19''^9,  but  the  bolivar  value  was 
only  69  percent  of  that  in  1929,  the  wide  disparity  being  caused  by  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Neither  an  adequate  price  index  nor  a  quantum  index  of  Venezuelan 

9/ 
imports  is  available.-^   Such  incomplete  information  as  is  available, 

1/     See  the  section  on  manufacturing. 

2/  A  price  index  for  12  import  commodities  (unweighted)  gives  the 
following  trend  for  the  years  covered  in  this  report  (taking  1913  as  a 
base);  1929,  113.3;  1932,  102.6;  1936,  83.45  and  1937,  87.0.   The 
fall  in  the  prices  of  Venezuelan  imports  in  terras  of  bolivares  bet.'''or» 
1932  and  1936,  as  indicated  by  these  statistics,  is  probably  attribu- 
table in  large  paxt  to  the  appreciation  of  the  bolivar  in  terms  of  the 
currencies  of  the  coimtries  in  which  most  of  Venezuela's  imports 
originate . 
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however,  indicates  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  Venezuelan  ijnports 
between  1929  and  1932,  and  the  subsequent  recovery,  are  attributable 
more  to  fluctuations  in  the  quantities  of  goods  inqported  than  to  varia- 
tions in  price. 
Exports  from  Venezuela* 

Composition.  -  Ejqjorts  from  Venezuela,  "by  groves   and  principal 
commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1933,  are  shown  in  bolivares 
in  table  3  and  in  dollars  in  table  4..   For  most  groups  there  was  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932,  prin- 
cipally because  of  lower  prices.   The  dollar  value  of  exports  of  gold, 
however,  increased  markedly.   Most  groups  for  which  data  are  shown-' 
increased  in  dollar  value  in  1937  over  1932,  and  for  petroleum  and  de- 
rivatives, gold,  livestock,  meats,  and  tobacco  (a  very  small  item),  the 
figures  exceeded  those  for  1929.   For  the  major  groTips,  the  ratios  of 
the  dollar  value  of  exports  in  1933  to  that  in  1929  were  as  follows: 
Petroleum  and  derivatives,  227  percent;  coffee,  31  percent;  gold,  4.35 
percent;  and  cacao,  67  percent. 

Based  on  Venezuelan  trade  statistics,  petrole\an  end  its  products 
accounted  for  76  percent  of  total  exports  in  1929,  35  percent  in  1932, 
39  percent  in  1936,  and  93  percent  in  1938.   Even  with  adjustments  for 
the  arbitrary  valuation,  exports  of  petroleiun  probably  account  for 
threc-fourthe  or  more  of  the  value  of  total  exports. 

Almost  all  of  the  shipments  of  petroleum  and  derivatives  consist 

of  crude  petroleum  which  constituted  74  percent  of  total  exports  in 

1/  Because  of  changes  in  the  Venezuelan  export  classification,  it 
has  been  impracticable  to  provide  comparable  data  for  all  grot^s  and 
commodities  in  1929  and  1932. 
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1929,  and  90  percent  in  1938.   Exports  of  fuel  oil,  the  most  important 
petroleinn  derivatilre,  amoimted  to  approximately  3  percent  of  all  exports 
in  the  years  for  which  data  are  available.   Gas  oil  and  gasoline  to- 
gether accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of  total  e;qx)rts  in  1938. 

Only  three  other  export  groups  -  coffee,  gold,  and  cacao  -  account 
for  more  than  1  percent  of  Venezuelan  exports.   Coffee  in  1929  con- 
stituted 17  percent  of  the  total,  but  declined  to  9  percent  in  1932, 
to  5  percent  in  1936,  and  to  3  percent  in  1938,   In  terms  of  dollars 
shipments  of  coffee  were  valued  at  26  million  in  1929,  and  at  8  million 
in  1938.   Exports  of  gold  (exclusive  of  coined  gold)  have  become  in- 
creasingly important  in  recent  years,  rising  in  value  from  less  than 
one-half  million  dollars  in  1932  (one-half  percent  of  total  exports) 
to  nearly  4.  million  dollars  in  1938  (1.5  percent  of  total  exports). 
Exports  of  cacao,  in  1929  valued  at  >^.7  million  dollars,  constituted 
3  percent  of  all  exports;  in  1938  they  amounted  to  3.1' million 
dollars,  but  aggregated  only  1  percent  of  the  total  exports  in  that 
year. 

The  remaining  groups  in  the  Venezuelan  export  classification 
together  accounted  in  1938  for  about  1  percent  of  all  exports.   The 
more  important  were  hides  and  skins  (chiefly  cattle  hides  and  goat 
skins),  livestock  (largely  cattle),  fruits  and  vegetables  (chiefly 
bananas),  and  miscellaneous  vegetable  products. 
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Table  3»  -  Venezuela;  Exports,—'  in  terms  of  bolivaires,  by  groups  and 
principal  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value^  ^in  thousands  of  bolivares)  . . 


Commodity/  group  or  commodity  2/ 


Grand  total 


Petroleum  and  derivatives 

Petroleum,  crude  

Fuel  oil  

Gas  oil  

Gasoline 


1929 


1932 


1936 


778.560 


593.610  :  531.635 


Gold 

Gold  coin  

Gold,  in  bars 

CacHo  " 


577,709 

5,651 
9,U3  1 
1,067 

133,792 

4.,939 


Livestock 
Cattle  - 


Hides  and  skins 


Vegetable  products,  miscellaneous 
Mineral  prodiicts,  misceUaneovis  — 


^1,123 

19,560 

9,569 

21,358 

5  : 


68^.226 


645,^422 

24,750 

6,970 

6,997 


58,323  :    39^^688 
t 


10,435 

4/ 
3,152 


24,175  :     12,Ui 


ZM9 


Frrilts  and  vegetables 
Bananas  


2,503 
6,391 


1.2J2 


Wood 


Food  products,  miscellaneous 


1,136 
1,564 

U 

U 


1937 


1938 


371.463  I   'i^l^llh 


no,ojjz 


736,428 

24,111 

7,307 

2,030 


323.265 


25,974 

4,675 

61 


19,912 
5,202 
12,761  :  12,758 


38,091  :     25,677 

36,115  :     U,S97 
20,800  I 


11,449 
2.760  : 


Manufactured  products,  miscellaneous-  t 

Fertilizers  : 

t 
Meats  ■ ,....■■         


55 
382 

348  i 

66  i 

J 


289 
175 

V 

V 


2,536 
3,369 

872 

X 

88  t 


13,942 
2.306 


i 
: 

166  : 


269 
242 

133  1 


2,731  J 

4,371 

635  : 
t 

280 

1.063 


12,754 
9,977 

1.734 


118  : 

:       t 

4  :i/  (129): 

:       t 

t i_ 


723 

189  : 

428  i 
: 

148  I 

: 

106  : 

197 


1,734 

1,640 

650 

589 

_^4^ 


317 
356 
195 
121 
83 
69 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3,  -   Veneziiela:  Exports,^  in  teme  of  bolivares,  by  groups  and  principal 
commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1933  -  Continued 

CVjalu«  in  thousands  of  bolivareB} 


Commodity  group  or  commodity  2/ 


1929 


Fish  and  products 

Animal  products,  miscellaneous 


- —  t 
i 


Beverages  and  other  alc»holic  liquors  : 

: 

X 

Pearls,  tortoise  shell,  and  siallar  : 
products ■  '  ■  '  ■  ■  ■ —  J 

: 
Tonka  beans • -— — -^  : 

: 

Reexports  


155 

V 

6 
13 

1,612 
961 

301 
3,963 


1932 


1936 


1937 


t        : 

U       i  632  I 


9  »2/ 


IT 


480 
4,331 


(7)  I 
t 

465  : 

1,352 

V 
1,722 


: 

63  X 
t 

ee 

46 

t 
26  i 

t 

325  \ 
U5 

2,376 


1938 


64 
53 

27 

11 
5 

2,313 


General  exports.   Bullion  and  specie  are  included.   Parcel  post  is  excluded. 
Vcilues  are  current  market  -/alues,  f.o.b.  Venezuelan  port  or  frontier,  including  export 
duties  and  tH-tes,  except  in  the  case  of  petroleum,  for  v;hich  fixed  unit  values  are  employed. 

2/  Tlie  classifications  employed  in  this  tabic  are  those  given  in  the  Venezuelan  export 
statistics  for  1933,   Groups  are  rtailced  accordLi^-  to  value  in  1933. 
^     Not  shown  separately;   if  ojiy,  included  v/ith  crude  petroloiam. 
Not  shoTm  separatelj'. 

Included  in  "Anlinal  and  vegetable  products." 

Ornit  when  adding  for  total;  probr.bly  also  included  in  "Anira?-!  products,  miscelliuieous.' 
Onit  \.'hen  addi-ig  for  total;  probably  also  included  in  "Vegetable  products,  miscel- 
Inneous . " 

8/  Less  tlian  500  bollvares. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conmission  fron  Estadistica  Mercantil  y  Maritima, 
Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela. 
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Quantities,  values  (in  dollars),  and  laiit  valxies  of  exports  of 
selected  commodities  from  Venezuela,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938, 
are  shown   in  table  5«   The  trend  of  exports  of  crude  petroleum  in  re- 
cent years  (on  the  basis  of  both  quantity  and  value)  has  been  upv/ard. 
Exports  of  crude  petroleum,  in  terms  of  quantity,  declined  from  129 
million  barrels  in  1929  to  109  million  barrels  in  1932,  but  thereafter 
Increased,  reaching  179  minion  barrels  in  1938,  or  more  than  one  and 
one-third  times  the  level  in  1929. 

Venezuelan  exports  of  coffee,  while  fluctuating  considerably,  have 
displayed  a  dovmward  trend  in  both  volume  and  dollar  value  in  recent 
years.   In  1929  the  quantity  exported  amounted  to  1^.2  million  poimds. 
reclining  to  109  million  pounds  in  1932,  exports  recovered  to  136  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1936.   Thereafter  they  declined,  reaching  79  million 
poimds  in  1938,  or  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  1929  level.   The  dol- 
lar value  in  1938,  however,  was  less  than  one- third  of  that  in  1929. 

Exports  of  cacao  beans  from  Venezuela  declined  from  nearly  i47  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1929  to  35  million  poimds  in  1932,  and  maintained  approxi- 
mately that  level  in  1936  and  1937.   In  1938  exports  increased  to  almost 
the  1929  level,  but  the  dollar  value  in  1938  was  only  two-th-irds  of  that 
in  1929. 

1/  The  dollar  value  of  such  exports  in  1938,  as  indicated  by  Vene- 
z.vclan  trade  statistics,  was  tvra  and  one-fourth  times  that  in  1929. 
The  increase  in  the  unit  value  of  petroleum  shown  in  these  statistics 
does  not  correvSpond  to  the  general  variations  in  petroleum  prices  and 
the  unit  values  of  United  States  imports  during  this  period.   For  this 
reason,  statistics  of  the  value  of  Venezuelan  exports  of  petroleum  have 
little  significance  as  indications  of  trend. 
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Table  5.  -  Venezuela:  Exports  of  selected  commodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Commodity 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Petrolexun,  crude,  1,000 
bbls.  

Coffee,  1,000  lbs. 


Quantity 


129,  U5 

ia,907 
Cacao  beans,  1,000  Ibs.-i  46,560 


109,053 

108,517 
35,110 


150,i^83 

135,721 
36,280 


169,133 

91,9A9 
35,909 


Petrole\m,   crude 


Coffee  

Cacao  beans 


Petroleum,    crude,   bblr 


2/ 


Coffee,   lb.   

Cacao  beans,   lb. 


Value   in  1.000  U.S.    dollars 


179,222 

79,130 
45, a8 

1/ 


111,498 


25,822 
4,666 


72,601 

8,801 
1,832 


164,647 

10,125 
2,921 


207,967 


10,757 
3,937 


249,999 

8,050 
3,128 


.861 

.182 
,100 


Unit  value  in  U.S.  dollars 


.081 
.052 


1.094 

.075 
.081 


1.230 

.117 
.110 


1.395 

.102 
.069 


T7  Converted  at  values  shown  in  table  4.    17  See  footnote  1,  p.  6. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Estadistica 
Mercantil  y  Marftima,  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela. 
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Destination*  -  The  principal  deptj.nationc  of  Venezuelan  exports  in 
193o,  with  share  of  the  total  value  tfJcen  by   each  country,  were  the 
Netherlands  Viest  Indies,  76  percent;   the  United  S'tcites,  13  percent; 
the  United  Kingdom,  3  percent;  and  Genriany,  3  percent.   Other  markets 
in  this  year  includea  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Ganada.   Exports  from 
Vencr.uela  to  selected  counti-ies,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are 
shoTm  in  bolivares  in  table  6  and  in  dollars  in  table  7.   More  detailed 
datf.  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  8, 

Significant  developnents  in  the  Venezuelan  export  trade  during  the 
decade  1929-38  include  the  advE^nce  in  the  position  of  the  Netherlands 
West  Indies  as  a  market  for  Venezuelan  petrolevm,  and  the  decline  in 
the  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  direct  shipments 
of  Venezuelan  products.   In  1929,  56  percent  of  all  exports  from 
Venezuela  (in  tenas  of  vtlue)  went  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  and 
in  1938,  76  percent.   These  shipments  (^'Elued  at  212  million  dollars 
in  1938),  consist  of  crude  petroleijuii  sent  there  for  refining  and  re- 
export, principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Next  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  the  United  States  is  the 
principal  market  for  direct  shipments  o:f  Venezuelan  products;   in  the 
decade  1929-38  its  pxirchases  ranged  between  20  million  dollars  (1932) 
ejid  42  million  dollars  (1929);  they  amounted  to  37  million  dollars  in 
1938.   Its  in5X)rtance  in  relation  to  the  totel  Venezuelan  export  trade 
has  declined,  however,  its  share  dropping  from  28  percent  in  1929  to  13 
percent  in  1938.   This  decline  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  decrease  in 
the  absolute  quantity  of  e>q5orts  of  cinide  petroleum  t/O  the  United  States. 
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Tftiited  States  piorchaBes  from  Venezuela  consist  almost  entirely  (in  the 
order  of  their  importance),  of  crtde  petroleum,  coffee,  cacao,  gold, 
and  hides  and  skins.   In  1938,  the  United  States  received  (in  terms  of 
value)  13  percent  of  the  crude  petroleian,  25  percent  of  the  coffee, 
nearly  16  percent  of  the  cacao,  more  than  36  percent  of  the  hides  and 
skins,  and  39  percent  of  the  gold  exported  from  Venezuela, 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  direct  Venezuelan  export 
trade,  which  was  unimportant  in  1929  and  1932,  increased  to  more  than 
5  percent  in  1937,  but  declined  to  3  percent  in  1938  •   Values  ranged 
from  0.9  million  dollars  (1932)  to  13.5  million  dollars  (1937).   In 
1938  they  amounted  to  9  million  dollars.   Practically  all  Venezuelan 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  consist  of  gold  and  petroleum. 

Direct  Venezuelan  exports  to  Germany  constituted  nearly  5  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1929,  but  in  the  remaining  years  under 
consideration  amounted  to  between  2  and  3  percent,  although  in  terms  of 
dollars  the  trade  was  considerably  greater  in  1938  than  in  1929,   The 
value  of  exports  to  Germany  ranged  between  2  million  dollars  (1932)  and 
9  million  dollars  (1938).   About  nine-tenths  of  Germany's  purchases 
from  Venezuela  consists  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  hides  and  skins. 

Direct  purchases  by  France  declined  from  nearly  3  percent  in  1929 

to  somewhat  over  1  percent  in  1938,   Direct  purchases  "by  Italy  and 

Japan  are  negligible;  in  none  of  the  years  1929-38  did  combined  exports 

to  these  two  countries  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total ,i/ 

1/  The  values  of  exports  to  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  varied  as 
follows:  France,  from  2.6  million  dollars  (1932)  to  i;.3  million  dollars 
fl929);  Italy,  from  IO3  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  990  thousand  dollars 
(1937)5  Japan,  65  thousand  dollars  (1936)  to  219  thousand  dollars  (1938). 
No  exports  to  Japan  are  recorded  for  1929  and  1932.  ■ 
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Venezuelan  exports  (direct)  to  other  Latin  American  coimtries  are  small. 
In  1937  they  were  valued  at  approximately  1,9  million  dollars,  or  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  total  exports. 

The  shares  of  Venezuelan  exports  ultimately  taken  Ity  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  certain  other  European  countries  are 
much  greater  than  those  shown  in  Venezuelan  export  statistics,  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  Venezuelan  petroleum  is  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  for  refining,  irtience  it  is  reexported,  principally  to  the  United 
States  and  European  countries.   The  Netherlands  West  Indies  is  one  of 
the  three  largest  exporters  of  petroleian  and  petroleum  products  in  the 
world.   In  1938  exports  from  this  area  amotmted  to  nearly  163  million 
barrels.   Of  this  amount,  fuel  oil  constituted  60  percent;  gasoline, 
19  percent;  and  diesel  oil  and  gas  oil,  6  percent  each.   The  remain- 
ing 9  percent  consisted  of  kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  and  crude  oil. 
The  principal  markets  have  been  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Ifaited  States, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Germany.   Exports  of  heavy  fuel  oil,  the  largest 
single  classification  in  exports  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
aggregated  97.4-  million  barrels  in  1938.   These  exports  went  to  a 
large  number  of  countries,  among  the  more  important  of  which  were  the 
United  States  (27  percent),  the  United  Kingdom  (14  percent), 
Argentina  (9  percent),  Germany  (7  percent),  Italy  (6  percent). 
The  Netherlands  (5  percent).  Trench  Africa  (4  percent),  Brazil 
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(3  percent),  Gibraltar  (3  percent),  Panama  Canal  Zone  (2  percent),  and 
France  (2  percent)  ••i' 


1/  Apart  fJrom  heavy  fiiel  oil,  the  principal  petroleim  products 
exported  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  have  been  gasoline,  diesel 
oil,  gas  oil,  kerosene,  lubricating  oil,  and  crude  oil.   Exports  of 
gasoline  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  amounted  in  1938  to  31 
million  barrels,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  56  percent;  the 
Netherlands,  11  percent;  Germany,  5  percent;  Brazil,  4-  percent;  and 
Sweden,  3  percent.   Exports  of  diesel  oil  in  1938  were  9.8  million 
barrels;  of  this  amount  24-  percent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  10 
percent  each  to  Norway  and  the  Netherlands.   Other  markets  were 
Gibraltar,  Germany,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Exports  of  gas  oil,  amountiiig  to  9.6  million  barrels  in  1938,  went 
principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  (23  percent),  the  Netherlands 
(22  percent),  Genaany  (15  percent),  and  Sweden  (12  percent).   Kerosene, 
aggregating  5.2  million  barrels  in  that  year,  was  sold  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (29  percent),  the  Netherlands  (21  percent),  the  United  States 
(12  percent),  and  Sweden  (3  percent).   Lubricating  oil  (2.3  million 
barrels  in  1938)  went  to  the  United  States  (/t2   percent),  the  Nether- 
lands (36  percent),  the  IMited  Kingdom  (14  percent),  and  Germany 
(8  percent).   Exports  of  crude  oil  in  1938  amovmted  to  7.8  million 
barrels,  of  which  the  Netherlands  took  35  percent;  France,  25  percent; 
the  United  States,  20  percent;  and  Italy,  14-  percent. 
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Table  6.  -  Venezuela:  Foreign  trade  with  selected  countries,  in 
terms  of  bolivares,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  bolivares) 


Coiintry 


Exports  to:—' 
All  coTontries 


Netherlands  West 

Indies  

UNITED  STATES  — 
United  Kingdom  - 
Germany  —— — — 
Japan 


1929 


778tg60 


Italy 

France      ■  ■ • 
All  other 
countries  - ■ ■ ■ • 

3/ 
Imports  fromr^ 

All  countries  — — 

UNITED  STATES  — 
United  Kingdom  - 
Germany  

Italy  

France  

All  other 
countries  — - — 


^33,724 

215,934 

9,045 

36,335 

3,682 
22,190 

:  57,600 
: 

4^2,8g2 


248,999 

58,107 

a,  561 

1,005 

9,556 

19,953 

73,671 


1932 


628,259 


430,734 

130,626 

5,733 

13,032 

684 
16,946 

30,454 


l^^i4^g 


1936 


768,463 


542,978 

134,563 

28,501 

15,616 

255 

2,555 

15,289 

28,706 


!  211,590 


69,736 
22,127 
19,055 
639 
4,433 
10,282 

27,186 


100,238 

21,383 

31,849 

7,399 

3,220 

11,063 

35,938 


1937 


871t46^ 


1938 


887,276 


629,575 

119,067 

47,936 

21,164 

362 

3,504 

14,154 

35,681 


-104x624. 


160,950 

28,409 

41,434 

9,539 

6,297 

8,520 

49,435 


674,904 

117,551 

28,387 

28,373 

700 

1,594 

11,315 

2/23,947 


^10t949 


175,244 

21,874 

37,259 

5,387 

7,639 

9,134 

2/54,342 


"l/    General  exports.   Bullion  and  specie  are  incl^jded.   Parcel  post 
is  excliided,   Val'oes  are  current  market  values,  f.o.b.  Venezuelan  port 
or  frontier,  including  export  duties  and  taxes,  except  in  the  case  of 
petroleijm  for  which  fiiced  unit  values  have  been  employed, 

2/  Includes  trade  with  the  following  countries: 


Exports  to: 


Canada  — 


Bolivaretj 
(1,000)' 

-  7,984 


Imports  froia: 


Belgium  

Netherlands 


Bolivares 
(1,000) 

22,631 

16,127 


2J     General  imports.   Bullion,  specie,  and  parcel  post  are  included. 
Values  are  f .o-b,  port,  as  per  consular  invoice. 

Soxxrce:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Estadistica 
Mer  coil  til  y  Marftiraa,  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela. 
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Table  8.  -  Venezuela :   Foreign  trade  by  geographic  areas  and 
principal  countries,  in  1937 

(Value  in  thousands  ^.'f  U.  S.  iollars) 


Exports  1/ 
(1  bcliv-r  -  $0.2:!2/;) 


Exported  to  - 


Value 


Percent 

:.f  total 

exports 


I:aports  1/ 
:i  b;lr.-:r  =  ;^J..:C24) 


Iinp>crtod  fr^m  - 


.'ilue 


P,  rent 
imports 


Western  Hemisphere. 
UNITED  STATES  - 
Canada 


Netherlands  West  Indies 
All  other  Vi'estern 
Hemisphere  crimtries  — 


33,625 

4,130 

177,792 

3,633 


13.7 

1.7 

72.2 

1.5 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  ■ 


Netherlands  West  Inui'. 
Colcmbia  


Total  — 


219.r-30 


a?.l 


All  other  V.'ostern 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total  


45,452 
42 

47f; 
J2b 


47,148 


Europ>c: 

United  Kingdom  

Germ-'.ny 

France  

Italy  


Netherlands  

All  other  European 
countries  


13,543 

5,977 

3,997 

990 

900 

1,345 


5.5 

2.4 

1.6 

.4 

.4 

.6 


Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

Gerijany 

France  

Italy  


Total 

Asia: 

Japan  — 


26,752 


102 


All  other  Asiatic 

coimtries 

Total  


JZ. 


10.9 

2/ 
2L 


Belgium  

Netherlands  

All  other  European 

countries  

Total  

Asia: 
Japan  - 


3,023 
11,701 
2,406 
1,77G 
4,980 
4,718 

2.089 


35,695 


2,708 


Africa 


102 
17 


2/ 


All  other  Asiatic 

countries  

T^tal  


J^ 


Africa 


Oceania 


Grand  total 


3,144 
4 
J8 


246,101 


100.0 


Grand  total 


86,029 


^4-3 


9.3 
13.6 
2.8 
2.1 
5.8 
5.5 

.2^ 


41.5 


3-2 


3.7 
2/ 
2L 


ICO.O 


1/  General  imports.   Exports  comprise  duciestic  exports  and  re-exports .   Pnrccl  post  is  incliidcd 
in  imports  but  excluded  from  exports.   Bullion  and  specie  are  included.   Import  values  are  f.o.b. 
port  as  per  consular  invoice.   Exports  are  current  market  values  f.o.b.  Venezuelan  port  or 
frontier,  including  export  duties  and  taxes,  except  in  the  ca?.e  of  petrolexim. 

^    Less  than  five  one -hundredths  of  1  percent. 

^  Less  than  500. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Estadi'stica  Mercantil  y  Mar^tina,  Estados 
Onidos  de  Venezuela,  1937. 
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Imports  into  Veneztela. 

Composition.  -  Dutiable  Venezuelan  import  classifications  are 
machines,  instrijments ,  apparatus,  vehicles,  and  accessories:  textiles; 
foodstuffs  and  beverages;  metals  and  manufactures;  chemicals; 
minerals  (nonmetallic),  glass,  ceramics,  and  manufactures;  wood, 
paper,  cardboard,  and  manufactures;  animals  and  industrial  animal 
products;  plants  and  industrial  plant  products;  and  sundries.   Im- 
ports into  Venezuela,  by  groups,  principal  subgroups,  and  commodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  bolivares  in  table  9 
and  in  dollars  in  table  10.  l/ 

Because  of  the  lack  of  comparable  data  for  1929  and  1932,  a 
comparison  of  the  value  of  the  various  ma^or  import  groups  in  those 
years  with  the  period  1936-38  is  not  possible.   For  some  of  the 
individiaal  subgroups  and  commodities,  however,  the  data  are  available; 
for  these  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  value  of  imports  in  1938  to  those 
in  1929  are  as  follows:  Automobiles,  trucks,  and  accessories,  149 
percent;  cotton  fabrics,  63  percent;  wheat  flour,  90  percent;  rice, 
66  percent;  preserved  milk,  383  percent;  lard,  23  percent;  per- 
fumery, soap,  and  similar  products,  99  percent;  lubricating  oils, 
124  percent;  cement,  105  percent;  tanned  hides  and  skins  (other  than 
sole  leather) ,  97  percent. 


1/    During  the  decade  1929-38,  the  Venezuelan  import  classifications 
were  changed  4  times.   Because  of  these  successive  changes,  which  in- 
volved ntimerous  shifts  of  subgroups  and  commodities,  it  has  been 
impracticable  to  provide  data  for  the  years  1929  ^^^   1932,  except  for 
a  few  commodities. 
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1/ 

Table  9.  -  Venezuela:  Importa,   in  tamia  of  bollvares,  by   groups,  principal  aubgroups, 
and  coBi~v11tie3,  In  specified  vf>'-s.   1929  to  1938 


(Value  in  thousands  of  bollvares) 


Comaodity  group,  subgroup,  or  coocodity  2/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Grand  total  —————— ^————— ——— 

Dutiable  iaports: 

Uachines,  instruments,  apparatus,  ind  accessories 
Vehicles  and  accessories   ■. 

Automobiles  trucks,  and  accessories  — — — . 


ASLlS^ 


i-^B.^se 


Hetols  end   UBnufactures  


Iron  i;nj  steel  and  manufacf.ures 
Iron  and  steel  iaanufact\;res  — 


Iron  and  steel  piping;  not  coppered,  bronzed,  or 

nickeled,  and  connections,  plugs,  cni  cocks  

Snaaeled  Iron  or  steel  articles  — — — ^^— . 
Ram  and  seniworked  iron  anJ  stool  —————— ^—— 

Structural  shapes  and  rails 


Coppor,  bronze,  brass,  and  maniifictures  in  chief  value  of 
these  metals     ■  '  ■ 


Alurainum,  antimony,  tin,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  and  niantifac- 
tureo  in  chief  value  of  these  motals  — — ^— — — — 


Foodstiiffs  and  beverages 


Cereals,  E3al  and  flour,  and  starch 
Wheat  flour 


Rice,  in  the  grain  (husked) 
Oats,  rolled  


Eggs,  and  milk  and  its  preparations 
lJi''k,  presfirved  -^^— — — — — 

Putter,  pure  ~^— — — — — — ^ 

Cheese      ■■ 


Prepuratlons,  preserves,  and  miscellaneous  .■)roducts  — 

Special  foods  for  children,  and  dietetic  foods  (not 

containing  more  than  10  percent  cocoa)  — — — ^— 

Beverages  and  other  liquids    . 
Cognac 
Whisky 


Vegetables,  pot  herbc,  fruits,  and  spices 
Meat  and  fish  products   ■  ■  ■  . 

Sardines  of  all  kinds         . 
Lard,  oils,  and  fats  —————— 

L/u-d  — —-_—_________ 


Olive  oil,  pure  ^ 


^^ 


26,813 


2/ 


2/ 
J4- 


10,0^2 

5,300 

A89 

2/ 

2,096 

3,^47 

1,622 

2/ 

2/ 

% 

1,159 

2,617 

2J 
7,265 
1,680 


X. 


-2r 

5,095 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

2r 

5,^50 

2,194 

316 

2/ 
924 
1,542 
553 
2/ 

2/ 
2/ 
394 

I 

2/ 

2,895 
563 


211.590 


^-6U 


?H?.?49 


28.^28   ;     44.394   ;      86.667 


*15,J38 
*U,542 


23,872   :     32,380 
21,964  «     24,619 


(./  3.907  ;      17.379  •■     61.877 


5,243 

2/ 
1,764 

2/ 

554 
704 


w- 


4,534 
2,377 
918 
2/ 
1,093 
558 
572 
2/ 

800 

2,808 

868 

618 

% 

1,121 

2/ 

70 
366 


12,378 
8,313 

1,344 
2,879 
4,064 
1,193 

1,580  t 

: 

1,364  t 

28-664  ; 


10,591 
6,029 
2,130 
1,212 
4,303 
2,417 
1,109 
777 
4,112 

1,232 

3,602 
1,092 

782  : 
2,263  J 
1,973  : 
1,657  : 
1,726  : 
840  : 
751  : 


52,  U3 
44,870 

25,292 

1,047 
7,244 
1,778 

4,421 

l,a7 


10,557 
5,581 
2,164 
1,433 
7,036 
4,948 
1,056 
1,027 
5,527 

1,629 

1,164 
919 
2,719 
2,230 
1,711 
2,458 
1,047 
1,258 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tablo. 
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Table  9.  -  Venezuela:   Imports,   in  terms  of  bolivares,  by  groups,  principal  subgroups, 
and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938  -  Continued 


(Value  in  t.hnii.sanrt.g  nf  ^nUTOras) 


Comiaodity  group,  subgroup,  or  commodity  2/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Dutiable  imports 

Textiles  

Cotton  


Cotton  fabrics,  pure 


Cloth,  bleached,  plain  weave,  weighing  not  more  than 
130  grams 


Pyed  fabrics,  figured  weave 

Drill  (cotton  siiiting)  

Fabrics,  printad,  figured 


Made-up  articles  and  manufactures     ■ 

Stockings  and  socks,  not  exceeding  3-+0  grams  per 

dozen  pairs  — ^— — ^-— ..  . 

Tarn  und  thread . 


Thread,  ordinary  sewing 


Duck,  plush,  knitted  tissues,  ani  special  tissues 

Duck 

Wool 


Wool  fabrics 


Wot'len  or  goat's  hair  fabrics,  pure  and  mixed 
Silk,  and  fl.'iX  cird  raule  _^________ 

Flax  r.nd  rar.ie  fabrics   ■ 

Silk  fabrics  

Hemp,  jute,  and  other  common  fibers  — — — — ^— 

Fabrics  ■  '■ 


Raw  naterials  and  yama 


Chemicals 


Pharmaceutical  products        ' 

Patent  medicines  and  specifics,  n.s.m. 
Chemical   products 


Perfumery,   soap,   and  similar  products  ^ 
Paints  and  colors  ■ 


Explosives   and  fireworks 


lilaarals   (Doaaetalllo; ,   glass,  aaramlcs,   and  manufactures— 
Glass  and  crystal 


Fl:\8k8   or  bottles 


Pfctrolouo,   bitumen,    md 
Lubricating  oils 


Mineral  products  and  Manufactures,  DJacol lonoous 
Cement  - 


-iC 


32,87^ 


^ 


13,396 


32.290    .     A1.86a 


2,034 

i,ia 

y 

y 

2,622 

1,673 

1,711 

622 

i/ 

y 

3,451 

1,070 

f 

^ 

556 

275 

1,268 

2,983 

J/ 

^ 

^ 

i/ 

y 

J/ 

1/ 

»17,041 

»2,126 

*553 

•3,879 

J/ 

2/ 

1,192 

2/ 

1,909 

a/ 

8U 

J/     . 

♦2,019  : 

1,801  1 

♦1,136 
♦1,626 

2/ 
♦913 

*U,2 


28,998 
20,246 

2,006 
2,459 
6.133 
2,224 
3,780 


3J,.4?^  , 


18,950 
12,747 

1,378 
1,U8 
3,267 
1,456 
2,756 


1,377  : 

362 

2,625  « 

1,628 

1,964  t 

1,052 

1,504  t 

1,104 

1,277  : 

837 

3,952  : 

4,028 

2,774  : 

2,906 

2,300  : 

2,329 

5,637  : 

5,325 

1,963  I 

1,546 

1,457  : 

1,198 

1,676  : 

1,789 

709  1 

5«5 

842  : 

1,014 

fA.A9?  \    VlxHA 


3,258 
1,346 
5,157 
2,893 
6,765 
3,996 


Soo  footnotes  at  end  of  tible. 
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Table  9.  -  Venezuela:   Imports,    in  terms  of  bolivares,  by  groups,  principal  subgroups, 
and  commodities,  in  specified  years,  19-9  t6  1938  -  Continued 


_ (Vclue  in  thouss.nds  of  bcllvircs) 


Comiiod:ty  group,  svA.^-cu,),  or  coranodity  2/ 


dutiable  imports  -  continued: 

Wood,  f>iper,  cardboard,  and  nnnxifacturos 

Paper,  cardboard,  -ind  Imitations 

Paper  iind  cardboard,  unmanufactured  - 
Manufactures  of  jjaper  and  cardboard  - 


Animals  and  indu^trinl  aninal  products  

Hides  znd   skins,  and  manufactu'-es  

Hides  and  skins,  tinned,  other  than  sole  leather 

H->.ts  of  all  kinds  ^ 

Furniture  of  all  kinds  5/ ____^__— - — 


1V29 


X. 


Plants  'nd   industrial  plant  products  


MiscclX-neous  products 


Gyunactic,   aports,   and  hunting  articles,   games  and  toys  

Electrical  eo.uipraent 


All  other  miscellaneous  products 


Footwear,   finished  or  half  finished,  n.s.m.,   and  hats. 

Duty-free  and  exempt  imports; 
Duty-free  goouE — 


Gold  coin  (private  importation)   ____^^_.^— — — 

Products  3pec?.ally  exempt  from  duty  by  the  Government: 

Supplies  fcT  petroleum  companies 

Sui-plies  for  other  purposes 


See  footnotes   it   end  of  ^able 


-V 


*il.596 


-t     *A.977 


JL 


2/ 
.JZ. 


JL 


X- 


y 


1932 


-24- 


^ 
-^ 


*2.1&1 


*i,V} 


JL 


f 

.JL 


JiL 


1/ 


3  936 


ii/-L2ii. 


3,571 
2,  ±32 
1,439 


3,243 
2,732 


732 


»^.200 


9/ 
9.002 


.A6.955 


3,/':  30 


1937 


_^ii2. 


2,530 
1,931 

4.910 


ii,157 
3,329 

7/ 


JL 


J^22L 


2,635 
5,018 

1,357 

l?.22r4 


.1^ 


85.576 


3,6Q/i 


1938 


8.786 


5,]  03 
2,647 
2,456 

4J41 


3,462 
2,747 

8/ 


JL. 


3-815 


11.852 

2,246 
7,741 
5,865 

1,864 

26.508 
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Table  9.  -  Venezuela:  Imports,   in  terms  of  bolivares,  by  groups,  principal  subgroup* 
and  coDBnoditles,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938  -  Continued 

(Value  in  thousands  of  bolivares) 


Commodity  group,  subgroup,  or  commodity  2/ 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Duty-free  and  exempt  imports  -  continued: 

Products  Imported  by  the  National  Government:  (free  of  duty): 

Government  supplies,  etc. ■ 

Silver  coin  

Nickel  coin '■   


Parcel  post 


:jI 


17.698 


21 


4.471 


.19.4%. 


3.i» 


dL. 


AOO 


^^ 


23,37^  :   12/  J   12/ 


12/ 


12/ 


Bullion,  specie,  and  parcel  post  are  inclxided.   Values  are  f.c.b.  port  as  per  con- 


\/    Geneial  imports, 
sular  invoice. 

2/  Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Venezuelan  import  statistics  for  1938. 
Croups  i^re  ranked  according  to  value  in  1938. 

^  During  the  period  covered  in  this  table,  the  import  classifications  were  changed  four  times.   Because 
of  these  successive  changes,  which  involved  numerous  shifts  of  subgroups  and  commodities  from  group  to  group, 
it  has  been  impracticable  to  provide  data  for  the  years  1929  and  1932,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  individual 
commodities.   Data  for  1936  are  comparable  with  those  for  1937  and  1938,  except  inAhe  case  of  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk.   These  probably  are  comparable,  but  may  not  be  strictly  so.     ^ 
y     Does  not  include  metal  furniture,  which  amounted  to  approximately  5/;3,000  bolivares. 
^     Data  for  years  1929,  1932,  and  1936  compiled  from  Anuario  Estadistico  de  Venezuela,  1938. 
Does  not  include  wood  furniture,  which  amounted  to  approximately  189,000  bolivares. 
Distributed  under  "Miscellaneous,"  subgroup  "All  other." 

Distributed  under  groups  "Metals"  and  "Wood,  paper,  cardboard,  and  manufactures." 
Hats  included  in  "hats,"  and  "footwear"  under  "Animals  and  industrial  anirajJ.  products." 
Distributed  among  the  various  groups. 

Consists  of  imports  "reserved  to  the  Government"  only.   Government  supplies  were  distributed  among  the 
various  groups. 

12/  Parcel  post,  which  is  distributed  among  the  groups,  subgroups,  and  commodities,  was  valued  at  10,049,196 
bolivares  in  1932;  9,740,587  bolivares  in  1936;  13,117,668  bolivares  in  1Q37;  and  13,692,862  bolivares  in 
1938. 
*  See  footnote  3. 

Source:   Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Conimission  from  Estadistica  Mercantil  y  Maritima,  Estados  Unidoa  de 
Venezuela. 
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Imports  of  commodities  classified  as  duty  free  under  the 
Venezuelan  tariff  schedule  constituted  about  8  percent  of  total  i»- 

i/ 

ports  into  Venezuela  in  1938,  but  several  types  of  special  exemp-> 
tions  ordinarily  bring  the  proportion  of  imports  on  irtiich  no  duties 
are  paid  up  to  4-0  percent  or  more.  These  are  imports  by  petroleum 
companies  (largely  oil-well  and  pipe-line  machinery  and  equipment); 
other  private  imports  specially  exempted  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing domestic  production;  imports  by  thejiational  Government  for 

its  own  use;  and  imports  of  commodities  reserved  to  the  National 

2/ 
Crovemment.    The  exempted  imports  by  the  petroleum  companies 

constituted  30  percent  of  aggregate  Imports  in  1938.  Those  pro- 
ducts imported  by  or  reserved  for  the  National  Government  in  1938 
accounted  for  8  percent,  and  exempt  private  imports  for  nearly  2 
percent.   In  1929,  imports  by  parcel  post,  shown  separately,  con- 
stituted 5  percent  of  all  imports.   In  subsequent  years,  imports 
by  parcel  post  were  distributed  among  the  various  groups,  subgroups, 
and  commodities. 

The  most  importemt  dutiable  import  group  in  1938  -  machines, 
instruments,  apparatus,  and  vehicles  -  accounted  for  28  percent  of 
the  value  of  total  imports.   Metals  and  manufactures,  the  second 
ranking  group,  constituted  20  percent  of  total  imports,  followed  by 


i/  Important  commodities  in  this  classification  include  oil-drill- 
ing  and  specified  agricultural  equipment;   stoves  and  water  heaters; 
insecticide  and  disinfecting  equipment;   fencing  materials;  and 
medicines  for  specific  uses.   In  1937  these  commodities  accounted  for 
over  50  percent  of  fiurticles  imported  free   of  duty  under  the  tariff. 

g/    Articles,  the  importation  of  irtiich  is  prohibited  by  or  re- 
served to  the  National  Goverament,  include:   Sea  and  rock  salt,  and 
solid  preparations  with  a  base  of  sea  or  rock  salt;  frozen,  dried, 
and  salted  meats  (except  frozen  poultry);  matches,  cigarette  paper, 
and  coconuts  and  coitra. 


u 


foods  and  bererages,  11  percent;  textiles,  10  percent;  products  of 
the  chemical  industries,  6  percent;  sporting,  electrical,  and  miscel- 
laneous goods,  5   percent;  and  minerals  (nonnetallic),  glass,  and 
ceraaics,  5  percent.   Other  import  classifications,  with  their  share 
of  the  value  of  total  imports  in  1938,  were:  Wood,  paper,  card- 
boeoxl,  and  their  manufactures,  3  percent;  animals  and  industrial 
animal  products,  1  percent;  and  plants  and  industrial  pleuit  pro- 
ducts, 1  percent.  Since  the  tariff  classification  "free  of  duty" 
inclxides  certain  commodities  of  the  types  listed  above  under  the 
dutiable  classifications,  the  percentages  shown  do  not  indicate  all 
of  the  imports  of  the  various  types  of  articles  mentioned. 

Prior  to  1938,  Venezuelan  import  statistics  did  not  show  any 
commodity  breakdown  for  the  published  totals  of  exempted  categories. 
The  discussion  of  the  composition  of  the  Venezuelan  import  trade, 
therefore,  is  largely  confined  to  the  data  for  1938.   Table  11  shows 
the  actual  duty  treatment  accorded  the  various  import  groups  in 
that  year. 

Duties  have  been  collected  on  large  percentages  of  imports  of 
certain  commodities  into  Venezuela,  but  for  certain  important  classes 
the  exempt  category  has  been  high.  Ibr  the  groups  listed  below, 
the  percentage  on  which  duties  actually  were  collected  were  as  follows: 
Pbods  and  beverages,  more  than  99  percent;  animals  and  industrial 
f*piHM>1  products,  82  percent;  textiles,  80  percent;  products  of  the 
chemiccQ.  industries,  75  percent;  plants  and  industrial  plant  products. 


1 


^5 


68  percent;  wood,  paper,  cardboard,  and  manufactures,  68  percent; 
and  minerals,  glass,  and  ceramics,  51  percent.   In  the  important 
machines,  instruments,  apparatus  and  vehicles  group,  only  U9  per- 
cent {\(j  value)  entered  duty-paid.   Only  23  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  metals  and  manufactures  were  duty-paid. 

Imports  tfj  parcel  post  are  concentrated  largely  in  sporting, 
electrical,  and  mi8« -ellaneoiis  goods;  textiles;  animals  and  in- 
dustrial animal  products;  and  plants  and  industrial  plant  products. 
In  1938,  19  percent  of  the  value  of  all  sporting,  electrical,  and 
miscellaneous  goods,  15  percent  of  all  textiles,  10  percent  of  all 
animals  and  industrial  animal  products,  and  8  percent  of  all  plants 
and  Indus trifiil  plant  products  entered  via  parcel  post  (see  table  U.) 
Importing  by  parcel  post  is  advantageous,  because  on  such  imports 
the  specific  duty  is  levied  on  the  net  weight,  with  a  moderate  duty 
on  the  packing,   irtiereas  on  other  imports  the  specific  duties  are 
based  on  gross  weight. 


i/  Duty-free  imports  by  parcel  post  are  negligible;  in  the 
first  6  mcn-liis  of  1938  they  amounted  to  only  200,000  bolivaries  (63 
thousand  dollars) . 
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Sources «-  Significant  features  of  the  Veneztielan  iaport  trade 
in  the  decade  1929-38  have  been  the  maintenance  by   the  United  States 
of  its  position  as  the  dominant  siq}plier,  and  the  decline  in  the 
importance  of  the  lAiited  Kingdom.   Imports  into  Veneziiela  from 
selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  have  already- 
been  shown  in  tab"!p8  7  and  8.   In  1938,  the  principal  soxirces  of 
Venezueleui  imports,  with  the  share  of  the  total  value  supplied  by 
each  country,  were  the  United  States,  56  percent;  Germany,  12  per- 
cent; the  United  Kingdom,  7  percent;   Belgium,  7  percent;  and  the 
Netherlands,  5  percent.   Other  important  suppliers  in  this  year 
included  Japan,  ^ance,  and  Italy. 

During  the  decade  1929-38,  the  ttiited  States  furnished  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  total  imports  into  Venezuela  in  each  year; 
the  share  was  highest  in  1938.   The  value  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  ranged  from  10.5  mill  ion  dollars  (1932)  to  55  million 
dollars  (1938).  In  1929  and  1932,  the  United  Kingdom  occupied 
second  place,  with  shares  of  13  and  lA  percent,  respectively.   In 
the  period  1936-38,  however,  that  country's  share  declined  from 
10  to  7  percent,  and  Germany  became  the  second  supplier.   In 
value,  purchases  fix)m  the  United  Kingdom  varied  between  3  million 
dollars  (1932)  and  11  million  dollars  (1929) ;  in  1938,  they  were 
7  million  dollars.   Germany's  share  in  the  Venezuelan  import  trade 
ranged  from  9  percent  to  15  percent,  the  value  ranging  from  3  million 
dollars  (1932)  to  12  million  dollars  (1937  and  1938) .  The  shares 
of  Trance f   Italy,  and  Japan   varied;  in  1938  these  3  countries 
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eonblned  a  ccounted  for  7  percent  of  the  ralue  of  Imports  Into 
Venezuela  (see  table  7). 

Venessuelan  imports  from  the  other  countries  of  Latin  America 
are  negligible.   In  1937  they  amoimted  to  only  86l  thousand 
dollars y  as  compared  with  total  imports  of  86  million  dollars. 

The  Ifoited  States  is  by  far  the  principal  supplier  of  du'ty- 
pald  imports  in  the  importamt  group  of  "machines,  instruments, 

apparatus^  vehicles,  and  accessories."   In  imports  of  textiles 

2/ 
and  products  in  1937,   the  Dhited  Kingdom  ranked  first,  followed 

by  Japan,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.   The  most  important 
source  of  dut^-paid  foodstuffs  emd  beverages  imported  into  Venezuela 
is  the  Ibited  States;  over  one-third  of  the  shipments  received  from 
this  country  in  1937  consisted  of  wheat  fLour.  Other  suppliers 
of  beverages  and  foodstuffs  in  1937,  wi"Ui  the  principal  commodi- 
ties furnished,  were:  France,  cognac  and  champagne;  the  Nether- 
lands, cheese  and  rice;  Thailand  (Siam),  rice;  Italy,  wines; 
Denmark,  batter;  and  Spain,  sardines  and  white  wines. 

Germany  was  the  leading  country  of  origin  for  duty-paid  im- 
ports of  metals  and  manufactures  in  1937,  followed  by  the  United 
States  and  Belgium.   In  the  same  year,  the  Ifoited  States  and 
Germany  were  the  principal  sources  of  imports  in  the  following 

\J    The  values  of  imports  firom  I^ance,  Italy,  and  Japcui  ranged 
as  followst  France,  ftrora  1.6  million  dollars  (1932)  to  3.9  million 
dollars  (1929);  Italy,  ftrom  669  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  2. A 
million  dollars  (1938);  Japan,  from  97  thousand  dollars  (1932) 
to  2.7  million  dollars  (1937). 

2/  The  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  readily  available. 
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duty-paid  groups:  Minerals  (nonmetallic) ,  glass,  ceraaics,  and 
manufactures ;  wood,  P^P^z**  cardboard,  and  manufactures;  animals 
and  industrial  animal  products;  and  plants  emd  industrial  plant 
products. 

In  1937  approximately  70  percent  of  the  products  specially  ex- 
empted Arom  duty  originated  in  the  Ibited  States.   Most  of  the 
remainder  was  fumi  hed  by  the  Netherlands  (11  percent),  Balgliai  (8 
percent),  the  Ibiited  Kingdom  (7  percent),  and  Germany  (2  percent). 
Of  products  imported  by  the  National  Government,  61  percent  came 
from  the  Iftiited  States,  11  percent  ft'om  Germany »  6  percent  from 
Finland,  and  6  percent  from  Belgixim.   Germany  was  the  leading  sup- 
plier of  imports  by  parcel  post  in  1937  (37  percent),  followed  by 
the  United  States  (25  percent) ,  fiance  (11  percent) ,  Italy  (S  per- 
cent), Switzerland  (5  percent),  the  United  Kingdom  (4  percent),  and 
Csechoslovakia  {A  percent). 
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Ikilted  States  Trade  With  Venesuela 
Venexuela  is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  petroletoi;  it 
is  also  the  principal  source  of  Iftiited  States  imports  of  crude 
petroleiai.   Thou^  the  purchases  of  Venesuelan  petroleim  and 
petroleuH  products  by  the  Dhited  States  are  not  as  large  as  those 
of  Europe,  they  are  of  considerable  importance,  in  both  Uhited 
States  and  Venezuelan  foreign  trade.   Petroleun  represents  all 
but  a  saall  part  of  total  Ifoited  States  iaports  from  Venezuela, 
and  it  is  the  income  of  the  Venezuelan  petroleum  industry  yipoxi 
which  largely  depends  the  nation's  foreign  purchasing  power,  and, 
in  turn,  Ilnited  Statee  exports  to  Venezuela* 

Because  of  the  substantial  Tolume  of  indirect  import  trade 
from  Venezuela  into  the  Itadted  States  through  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies,  official  trade  statistics  of  the  direct  trade  fail  to  In- 
dicate the  actual  position  of  Venezuela  in  United  States  imports. 
United  States  genered  imports  firom  Venezuela  were  reported  at  23.6 
million  dollars  in  1939,  but  this  figure  greatly  understates  the 
trade  originating  in  Venezuela,  inasmuch  as  18.5  million  dollars  of 
petroleum  products  were  imported  from   the  nearby  Netherlands  West 
Indies  where  refineries  owned  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 

and  the  Netherlands  operating  on  crude  petroleim  obtained  largely 

i/ 

from  Venezuela,  are  situated. 

1/  The  real  value  of  Uhlted  States  imports  originating  in  Venezuela 
is,  of  course,  less  than  the  combined  imports  ftom  Veneziiela  and 
petroleum  products  fl'om  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  by  the  amount 
of  the  value  added  by  manufacture.   There  are  a  few  small  refineries 
in  Venezuela,  but  these  are  mainly  to  siqiply  domestic  consumption. 
Venezuela's  refining  capacity  is  growing,  however,  chiefly  because 
the  Government  in  recent  years  has  required  companies  receiving 
additional  petroleum  concessions  to  build  refineries  in  that  country. 
The  refineries  constructed  under  this  requirement  are  smnll  compared 
with  those  in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 
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Trend  of  United  States-Yenezttelan  trade> 

Statistics  showing  the  trend  of  IMited  States  imports  from 
Venezuela  and  of  imports  of  petroleum  products  from  the  Netherlands 
West  Indies  are  given  in  table  12,      Both  direct  and  indirect  im- 
ports from  Venezuela  have  fluctuated  materially  in  the  last  decade 
with  changes  in  the  world  demand  of  and  in  the  price  of  petroleum. 
Imports  from  Venezuela  expanded  greatly  during  the  last  half  of  the 
1920*8,  reflecting  in  part  the  enlarged  output  of  Venezuela's  re- 
latively new  petroleum  industry.   This  period  of  expansion  was 
Interrupted  by  Vae   industrial  depression,  and  during  the  period 
1930-32  imports  were  considerably  smaller  in  terms  of  both  value 
and  quantity.   A  further  contraction  in  imports  in  1933  was 
probably  caused,  in  large  part,  by  the  imposition  in  the  preceding 
year  of  a  United  States  import  excise  tax  on  petroleum  and  its 
products,  which  prior  to  June  1932  had  been  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  fluctuating  price  of  petroleum  was  an  important  factor 
influencing  the  trend  of  United  States  imports  of  petroleimi  from 
Venezuela.   In  1939,  for  example,  the  average  imit  value  of  imports 
of  crude  petroleiim  ft'om  Venezuela  was  about  70  cents  per  barrel, 
compared  with  only  50  cents  in  1933  and  with  95  cents  in  1929. 
Rising  petroleim  prices  since  1933  have  accoimted  for  the  advance 
in  the  value  of  imports  from  Venezuela,  inasmuch  as  the  volume  of 
imports  of  crude  petroleum  has  been  no  larger  in  recent  years  than 
at  the  recession  low  of  1932.   Indirect  imports  ftrom  Venezuela 
through  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  have  shown  trends  similar  to 
those  of  direct  imports. 
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Thcmgh  the  direct  isports  firom  Venemela  in  recent  years  have 
been  aaterlallx  smaller  than  in  the  peak  year  1929  y  they  coo^iare 
fkTorablj  with  those  in  the  middle  of  the  1920*8.   Imports  totaled 
23.6  million  dollars  in  1939,  51.2  million  dollars  in  1929,  and  19.6 
Billion  dollars  in  1925.  Similarly,  Venezuela's  share  in  total 
Ibiited  States  imports  from  Latin  American  has  been  smaller  recently 
than  in  1929,  but  considerably  larger  than  in  several  other  years 
of  the  1920*8.   In  1939  direct  imports  from  Venezuela  represented 
4.5  percent  of  total  imports  fjrom  Latin  America  compared  with  5.1 
percent  in  1929,  and  2.0  percent  in  1925.  If  the  total  value  of 
petroleua  products  ftx»m  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  is  added,  the 
comparable  ratios  become  7.4  percent  in  1939,  10.6  percent  in 
1929,  and  2.7  percent  In  1925. 

Although  as  a  source  of  United  States  imports  Veneziiela  has 
declined  in  importance  during  the  last  decade,  as  a  market  for 
Ihiited  States  products  it  has  greatly  increased.   As  shown  in 
table  12,  Venezuela's  share  in  total  lAiited  States  exports  to 
Latin  America  increased  rapidly  from   5*4  percent  in  1935  to  10.9 
percent  in  1939,  when  it  was  more  than  double  that  in  1929.   Exports 
to  Venezuela  in  1939,  amounting  to  62  million  dollars,  were  one- 
third  greater  in  value  than  in  1929  and  several  times  those  in  1932. 
Most  of  this  extraordinary  increase  in  sales  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  result  of  the  accelerated  pace  of  petroleum  exploration  and 


"  ^This  somewhat  overstates  the  share  of  trade  supplied  by  Venezuela 
because  of  the  value  added  by  the  refining  of  the  crude  petroleum  in 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies. 
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development  in  Veneztiela  which  has  led  to  greatly  Increased  pfurchases 
from   the  Ibited  States  of  necessary  materials  and  machinery. 

In  the  9  aonths  since  i^e   outbreak  of  the  European  war  direct 
imports  from  and  exports  to  Veneeuela  have  increased  about  50  percent, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  193S-39,  or  about  as  great  an 
increase  as  in  the  trade  with  Latin  America  as  a  whole.   Indirect 
impoz*ts  through  the  'letherlands  West  Indies  have  increased  only 
14  percent. 
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Table  12,-  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Venezuela, 
together  with  imports  of  petroletun  products  fVom  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  192J+-39,   and  in  the  first 
9  months  of  the  European  war 


Tear 


(Value  in  thousands  of  dollar e) 
Imports 


: Direct  imports 
General  :Petroleum  products :  fVom  Venezuela 
imports  :    ftrom  the      :as  percent  of 
from   ;  Netherlands     :  total  imports 
jVenezuela:  V.est  Indies  2^     '      from  Latin 

;   America 


I       Exports 

;  (including  re-exports) 


Percent  of 
:        :  total  Onited 
I  Exports  : States  exports 
t   to    ;  to  Latin 
Venezuela:   America 


1924 

16,.C63     1 

2,746 

1925 

19,56A     1 

8,212               : 

1926 

23,316 

23,813               : 

1927 

28,598 

29,437               : 

1928 

38,905 

53,921               : 

1929 

51,224 

63,865              : 

1930 

36,868 

77,5?0               : 

1931 

26,845 

50,343               : 

1932 

20,294 

23,447               : 

1933 

13,450 

6,000               : 

1934 

22,120 

8,168               ! 

1935 

21,428 

12,561               : 

1936 

26,258 

U,231               : 

1937 

.   22,770 

19,745               : 

1938 

.   20,032 

19,050               : 

1939       2/ 

23,612 

18,509               : 

9  months 

t 

i 

Sept.-itoy  2/ 

: 

1938-39 

U,938 

13,662               : 

1939-40 

22, U9 

15,553               : 

Percent  change 

+50.3 

+13.8               : 

1.6 
2.0 

2.2 
3.0 
4.1 
5.1 

5.4 
5.6 
6.3 

4.3 
6.0 

4.7 
5.2 
3.4 
4.4 
4.5 


4.2 
4.9 


17,643 
25,157 
39,690 
34,744 
37,920 
:  45,325 

:  32,967 
:  15,645 
:  10,229 

13,115 
19,281 

18,585 
24,079 
46,  U5 
52,278 
61,952 


38,487 
55,637 

+44.6 


2.4 
3.0 
4.8 
4.3 
4.6 
5.0 

5.3 
5.0 
5.2 
6.1 
6.3 

5.4 

6.1 

8.0 

10.6 

10.9 


10.5 
10.0 


p'     General  imports,  1924-30;      imports   for  consijmption,   1931-40.       Merchandise  im- 
ported \inder  bond   for  supplies  of  ressels  and   for  manufacture  and  export  is 
included. 

2/     Prel iminary . 

Sourcei     Compiled   from  official   stt.tistics  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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United  States  Imports  flrom__Venezuela, 

Composition.-  In  1939  the  principal  Ihited  States  imports  from 
Venezuela  were  crude  petroleum  (82  percent),  coffee  (8  percent), 
cacao  (6  percent),  and  dry  goat  skins  (1  percent).  With  the  growth 
of  Venezuela's  petroleum  industry  during  the  last  decade,  the  share 
of  imports  accounted  for  by  petrolexm  increased  while  that  for  coffee 
decreased  greatly  (see  table  13),   Since  1933  most  of  the  imports 
of  petroleum  products  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  shown  in 
table  12,  have  consisted  of  fliel  oil,  chiefly  for  the  sxipplies  of 
vessels;  before  1933  considerable  quantities  of  gasoline  were  im- 
ported. 

In  examining  the  trend  of  imports  in  the  period  shown  in  table 
13,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  imports  in  1929  was  very 
high  compared  with  other  years. 

Although  the  United  States  buys  substantial  amounts  of  petroleum 

from  Venezuela  and  petrolevmi  products  from   the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 

it  is  itself  the  world's  largest  producer  and  a  net  exporter  of 

petroleum  and  its  products.   Imports  may  be  explained  in  large 

pert  by  the  fact  that  Venezuelan  crude  petrole\am  is  more  suitable 

for  making  heavy  petroleum  products,  such  as  fuel  oil  and  asphalt, 

than  domestic  petroleum  which  is  a  better  source  of  gasoline  and 

other  light  products.   Imports  from  Venezuela  and  the  Netherlands 

1/  Markedly  increased  demand  for  fuel  oil  in  the  United  States  at 
certain  times  has  led  to  an  oversupply  of  gasoline,  which  is  obtained 
as  a  joint  product  in  the  manufacttire  of  fuel  oil  and  other  refined 
products.  This  situation  would  be  aggravated  if  only  domestic 
petroleum  were  utilized  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements  for  fuel 
oil. 
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West  Indies  are  also  the  resiilt  of  intercorporate  transactions,  for 
the  three  leading  producers  in  Venezuela,  two  of  which  operate  re- 
fineries in  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,. are  themselves  leading 
refiners  and  distributors  on  the  Atlantic  coast  where  most  of  the 
imports  are  consumed.   Moreover,  transportation  costs  from 
Venezuela  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  to  this  consiiming  area 
are  less  than  fJ:om  the  midcontinent  producing  fields  of  the  Ifoited 
States. 

Since  the  imposition  in  June  1932  of  the  import  excise  taxes 
on  petroletm  and  its  products,  imports  of  these  products  have  been 
materially  smaller  than  they  were  before  that  time,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  Venezuelan  crude  and  re- 
fined petroleiun  products  has  declined,^ 

Dutiable  status  of  Import tj.-  At  present  more  than  three- foixrths 
of  the  direct  Imports  from  Venezuela  are  dutiable  or  subject  to 
import  excise  taxes.   Practically  all  of  the  imports,  however, 
entered  A*ee  of  duty  before  the  import  excise  tax  was  imposed  on 
petroleum  in  June  1932,   Although  refined  pretroleum  products  are 
also  aubject  to  excise  taxes,  a  large  part  of  the  imports  of  these 
products  ft:*om  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  has  c\i8tomarlly  entered 
free  of  duty  because  they  were  either  for  the  supplies  of  vessels 
(fliel  oil)  or  for  further  manufacture  and  export  (unfinished 
derivatives  of  crvkde). 
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In  the  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela,  effective  December  16, 
1939,  the  import  excise  tax  on  crude  petroletm,  topped  crude,  ftiel 
oil,  and  gas  oil  was  reduced  50  percent,  ftrom  l/2  cent  to  lA  cent 
per  gallon;  imports  entered  or  withdrawn  firom  warehouse  at  the 
^reduced  rate,  however,  are  siibject  to  a  quota  for  all  these  forms 
combined,  amounting  to  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  quantity 

of  crude  petroleum  processed  in  refineries  in  continental  United 

1/ 
States  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.    Imports  in  excess  of 

this  amount  are  taxable  at  the  rate  in  the  reventae  act;  this  rate 

was  bound  against  increase,  as  were  the  duty-free  status  of  crude 

petroleum  and  f\iel  oil  and  the  duty*  and  tax-flree  status  of  these 

products  when  for  ship's  supplies. 


1/  For  19i^0  the  quote,  and  its  allocation  by  countries  are  as 
follows t 

Percent  Thousand  barrels 

Venezuela                    71.9  U,500 
Netherlands  and 

overseas  possessions           20.3  12,56i4 

Colombia                     4^.0  2,4^76 

All  other  countries             3.8  2.352 

Total               100.0  61,892 
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Table  13.  -  Halted  States  l^xxrte  for  conaunrption  from  Teneztiela  of  principal 
oannodltles.  In  speolfled  years,  1929  to  1939 


Comaodlty 


Unit 


1929 


1932 


*   1936  '  1937  '  1938  ' 
J I i L 


1939  i/ 


Goat  and  kid  skins,  dry  and 
dry  salted 


Coooa  or  cacao  beans 

Coffee,  raw  or  green 
Crude  petrolsuat 
For  consuaption 


For  manufacture  and  export 


Goat  and  kid  skins,  dry  and 
dry  salted 


1,000 
pieces 
1,000 
pounds 
do. 

1,000 
barrels 


Tariff 
status 


Cocoa  or  cacao  beans 
Coffee,  raw  or  green 
Crude  petroleum: 
For  consumption 


Bonded  for  maniifacture  and 
export  


Free 
Free 
Free 

Taxable 
free 


QuantitT 


975 

21,6U 
e>4,981 

34,431 


454 

2,716 

13,686 

J2/32,609 


472  »  l,0a 
: 
16,442  :  12,213 
46,327  :  60,646 

25,645!'  26,035 
'*^'(:  2,392 


t       < 

866  t    529  t 
I       t 

14,875  «  10,067  t 
34,974  t  23,951  : 
:  I 
21,272  :  20,846  i 
1,915  :  2,717  J 
i L 


701 

13,662 
20,170 

25,645 
2,185 


Value  in  1.000  ff.  S.  dollars 


136 
1,088 
4,900 

( 
2/  13,657( 


322 
1,179 
4,909 

17,928 

1,486 


352 
1,695 
3,286 

15,761 

1,112 


194 

759 

1,963 

U,965 

1,576 


276 
1,357 
1,781 

17,726 

1,376 


Imports  of  commodities  shown  — 

Total  Imports  frca  Venezuela  — 

Principal  imports  as  percent  of 

total  Talue  


49,465 
2/   51,224 

96.6 


19,781 
2/   20,294 

97.5 


25,824 
26,261 

98.3 


22,206 
22,751 

97.6 


19,457 
20,051 

97.0 


22,516 
23,413 

96.2 


^     Preliminary. 

^    Free  of  duty  under  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930,   Taxable  under  the  Revenue  Act,  effec- 
tive June  21,  1932;  no  free  imports  for  period  June  21  to  December  31,  1932. 
2/    General  imports. 


Source:  Compiled  from  officieil  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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gnJLted  States  exports  to  Yeneguela. 

Venezuela  is  largely  a  nonlndustrial  country,  and  United  States 
sales  to  Venezuela  consist  chiefly  of  manufactxires,  especially  wb.- 
ohinery,  vehicles,  and  manuf aotiires  of  netetL  (see  table  14)  •   Ex- 
ports f^f  manufactured  foodstuffs  are  also  sizable.   As  a  reSTilt 
principally  of  the  development  of  the  Venezuelan  petroleum  industry, 
exparte   of  machinery  and  vehicles  increased  materially  in  the  last 
decade,  having  risen  from  16.0  million  dollars  in  1929  to  25.0 
million  dollars  in  1938,  and  having  increased  from  about  one-third 
to  almost  one-half  of  total  ejqports. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  accelerated  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  Venezuela's  petroleum  resovu-ces  in  recent  years  is  seen  in 
the  marked  increase  in  the  e:;qport8  to  Venezuela  of  oil-irell  drilling 
apparatus,  the  leading  export  to  that  country  (see  table  15)  •   Ex- 
ports to  Venezuela,  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the  United  States 
for  equi{nent  of  this  kind,  increased  from  2.0  million  dollars  in 
1936  to  6.0  million  dollars  in  1938  (almost  four  times  those  in  1929). 

Other  leading  exports  to  Venezuela  in  1939,  and  their  relation 
to  total  United  States  exports  to  that  country,  were  as  follows t 
Hotor  trucks,  6  percent;  casing  and  oil-line  pipe,  5  percent;  pas- 
senger cars,  A   percent;  and  structural  steel  shapes,  2  percent.   As 
conipared  with  exports  in  1929,  notable  increases  in  recent  years  have 
occiLrred  in  the  exports  of  dried  i^ole  milk,  infants*  food,  cement, 
steel  sheets,  storage  tanks,  structviral  shapes,  steam  generators, 
electric  refrigerators,  radio  sets,  and  motor  trucks.   These  products, 
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combtned  with  the  larger  exports  of  oil-well  drill 3 ng  apparatus^  have 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  record  volusie  of  total  exports  to 
Venezuela  in  recent  years.   Harked  declines  in  the  exports  of  par- 
ticular produ?t8  have  been  largely  confined  to  cotton  cloth,  wood 
piling.  Southern  pino  lumber,  and  oil-line  pipe  (see  table  15 )• 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  vrar  certain  exports  have  increased 
considerably,  in  particular  tubular  steel  products  and  oil-line  pipe, 
purchases  of  which  have  been  shifted  from  European  countries  to  the 
tFnited  States. 
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Table  H.  -  United  States  exporta  (domestic  merchandise)  to 
TeneBuala  by  groups  of  commodities j  ia  1938  ai^d  1939 

(Jjx  thousands  of  doHare) 


Groi^ps  of  commodities 


1938 


AnjTMii  products  and  animals «  edible 

Lard,  including  neutral  

Dairy  products 


Other  «n-<T"ftT  products  and  animals 


^1l^1lu^^  products  and  animals ,  inedible,  total 
Leather 


Other  «w^^^««^^  products  and  animals,  inedible 

Vegetable  food  procoicts  and  beverages,  total  - 

Oatmeal  in  packages  

flheat  flour  


Biscuits  and  crackers  — — 

Other  vegetable  food  products  and  beverages 


Vegetable  products.  Inedible,  except  fibers  and 
wood,  total 


Automobile  tires  

Other  vegetable  products,  inedible 


Textile  fibers  and  manxifactures,  totaJ. 
Raw  cotton  • — -— - — - 


Cotton  cloth,  duck,  and  tire  fabric  — 
Other  textile  fibers  and  manufactures 


Wood  and  paper,  total 


Boards,  planks,  and  scantlings,  softwoods 

Other  wood  and  wood  products  

Paper  and  maniifactures 


Nonmetallic  minerals,  total 

Lubricating  oil  

Cement 


Other  nonmetallic  minerals 


Metals  and  nanufactures,  except  machinery  and 
vehicles,  total 


Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  and  skalp 
Structural  shapes 


Tubular  products  and  fittings 

Wire  and  manufactxires  

Copper  and  manufactures 


Other  metals  and  manufactxrres 


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total 


Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 

Industrial  machinery  

Agricultural  Biachlnery  


AutoBkoblles,  parts  and  accessories 
Aircraft  and  parts 


Other  machinery  and  vehicles 


Chemioals  and  related  products,  total  - 

Mediclnals  and  phamaoeutlcala  

Pigments,  paints,  and  varnishes  

Other  chemicals  and  related  products 


Miscellaneous 


2,441 
331 

1,151 
959 

599 
368 

231 

3,233 
404 

1,635 
252 
942 


981 
365 
616 

1,578 

4 

537 

1,037 

1,851 
642 
504 
705 

1,783 
468 
377 
938 


10,  U5 

954 

1,391 

3,133 

401 

427 

3,839 

25,017 

3,610 

11,441 

730 

6,736 

517 

1,983 

2,541 

1,018 

468 

1,055 


Total  exports 


1939  i/ 


4,239 

909 

2,173 

1,157 

1,202 
688 
5U 

3,790 
398 

1,506 
252 

1,634 


1,530 
575 
955 

2,698 
200 
970 

1,528 

1,911 
269 
461 

1,181 

2,613 
607 
833 

1,173 


12,635 

1,275 

1,327 

3,879 

829 

a7 

4,908 

25,093 
3,066 

10,946 

1,203 

7,027 

446 

2,405 

3,266 

1,172 

601 

1,493 


1.900  t     2.611 


■I  52,06^  t  61,588 


Sou 


Prellmina 


mlnary. 
Compile 


oircet  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U-  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela^ 

As  a  resiilt  of  the  large  volume  of  indirect  trade  irith  Venezuela 
in  petroleum  products,  the  beCLance  of  trade  indicated  ty  the  statistics 
of  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  (see  table 
16)  is  rather  misleading.   Before  1937  the  United  States  had  an  import 
trade  balance  with  Venezuela,  but  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  ox- 
ports  in  the  period  1937-39  a  very  large  export  balance  developed.   If 
the  indirect  trade  is  taken  into  account  the  earlier  import  trade  bal- 
ance is  greatly  increased,  whereas  the  recent  export  trade  balcuice  is 
materially  decreased.   That  a  large  export  trade  balance  has  obtained 
in  the  last  few  years,  however,  is  clear,  for  the  total  value  of  pe- 
troleum products  imported  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  has  been 
materially  smaller  than  the  export  balance  with  Venezuela .-=' 

Interest  is  an  important  element  in  the  balance  of  payments  for 
most  Latin  American  countries,  but  for  Venezuela  it  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.   Few,  if  any,  Venezuelan  bonds  are  held  abroad,  and  the 
Venezuelan  Government  in  fact  has  no  foreign  debt  whatever.   Thus, 
unlike  the  situation  in  most  other  Latin  American  countries,  the 
service  on  foreign-held  Venezuelan  bonds  is  a  matter  of  small  Import- 
ance in  the  Venezuelan  bedance  of  payments.   United  States  direct 

"l/    If  indirect  imports  from  Venezuela  through  thd  Netherlands  West 
Indies  are  considered  a  part  of  the  merchandise  account,  it  may  be 
appropriate  for  balance  of  payments  purposes  also  to  include  certain 
exports  to  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  inasmuch  as  some  such  exports 
are  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  plants  refining  Venezuelan  pe- 
troleum.  In  1939  United  States  imports  from  Venezuela  and  United 
States  imports  of  petroleum  products  from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies 
totaled  <42  million  dollars,  while  United  States  exports  to  these  re- 
gions totaled  100  million  dollars;  thus  there  was  an  export  trade 
bcdance  for  the  area  as  a  whole  of  58  million  dollars. 
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investments  in  Venezuela,  however,  are  large  and  on  these,  remittances 
of  income  are  substantial.   At  the  end  of  1936  such  investments  were 
estimated  at  about  186  million  dollars,  all  but  a  small  part  of  whj.cn, 
were  represented  ty  petroleum  properties. '^'^   Statistics  showing  the 
income  from  these  holdings  are  not  available,  but  unquestionably  the 
amounts  involved  have  often  been  large  compared  with  other  items  in 
the  balance  of  payments  between  the  two  countries. 

A  substantial  peirt  of  the  merchandise  exported  to  Venezuela  con- 
sists of  supplies  and  equipment  purchased  by  petroleum  enterprises  in 
Venezuela  owned  by  United  States  nationals;  some  of  these  purchases 
represents  the  reinvestment  of  income  obtained  from  the  operation  of 
petroleum  properties. 

Probably  no  real  significance  should  be  attached  to  the  "net 
balance"  shown  in  the  last  item  of  table  16,  because  of  the  substan- 
tial indirect  trade  ?dth  Venezuela,  shown  separately  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  statistics  on  certain  items,  such  as 
the  return  on  direct  investments,  movement  of  banking  funds,  movement 
of  capital  through  security  transactions,  and  new  capital  investments, 
all  of  which  may  be  large.   The  available  statistics  indicate  that  in 
the  last  few  years,  Venezuela  has  had  a  large  net  debit  balance  in  its 
financial  transactions  with  the  United  States,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  the  debit  merchandise  balance.   However,  this  does  not  represent 
the  actual  debit  balance  for  Venezuela,  because  a  part  of  the  indicated 


^7  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  table  U,   p.  12,  1938. 
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balance  merely  reflects  the  large  purchases  in  the  United  States  of 
equipment  and  supplies  by  the  foreign  petroleum  companies  operating  in 
Venezuela.   Such  purchases  do  not  involve  a  foreign  exchange  problem 
for  Venezuela,  because  they  are  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  received  by 
the  companies  from  the  sale  of  their  products  in  world  markets. 
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Table  16.  -  Peirtiil  balance  of  paynents  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  1929-38 
Hotel  Kst  credit  balances  for  the  United  States  are  indicated  by  +;  net  debit  balances  by  -. 
(J^  »illlona  of  dPllarg) ___________ 


Trada  and  serrice  it«»si 

Merchandise  exports  to  Venozuela  1/  

liarchandlse  iaports  from  Venezuela  1/  — 
Excaes  of  Barchandls*  ezporte  to 

(+)  or  imports  from  (-)  Venezuela  

Receipts  from  Venezuela  for  shipping 
■errlcee  2/ 


Expandltures  of  Venezuelan  travelers 
in  0.  S.  2/ 


Expenditures  of  D.  S.  travelers  in 
Venezuela  2/ 


Net  receipts  froa  Venezuela  for 
■errlces  


Net  receipts  from  (+)  or  pajments  to 
(-)  Venezuela  on  trade  and  service 

account  2/  

Gold  and  silver > 

Net  gold  Imports  froo  (-)  or  exports  to 
(+)  Venezuela  1/ 


Net  silver  Imports  from  (-)  or  exports 
to  {+)   Venezuela  i/ 


Net  gold  aad  silver  imports  from  (-) 

or  exports  to  (+)  Venezuela  

Net  balance  on  items  shown  ^  


Merchandise  exports  to  the  Netherlands 
West  Indies  1/ 


Imports  of  petroleum  and  its  products  from 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies  1/  ■ 


1929 


45.3 
51.2 


1.3 
1.1 

.7 


-t-1.7 


+1.2 


24.1 
63.9 


1930  '  1931  '  1932 
« i 


33.0 
36.9 


1.0 

1.0 

♦7 


-iLJ. 


-3.8 


24. C 
77.6 


15. 6t  10.2 
26. 8j   20.3 
i 
-U.2t  -10.1 


.8i 
: 

.7« 


iQ| +  .6 


-4.2,  -2.6«  -10.3;  -9.5. 


-l.Oi  -1.8 
i 


9.6:   6.5 
50.31  23.4 


1933 


13.1 
13.5 


10.3 
6.0 


1934 


19.3 

22.] 


^ 


-2.6 


.^_±1 


-3.5 


13.4 
S.2 


1935  '  1936  »  1937  '  1938 


18.6 
21.4 


-  .6 
+1.5 


+  .9 


U.3: 
12.6: 


24.1 
26.:;l 


1.0 
—.1 


+1.0 


-1.2 


-  .5 
+  .2 


=^^ 


-1.5 


U.2 


46.4 
22.8 

-»23.6; 


.9 

1.1 
♦7 


Jti^ 


t^^ 


-  .5 
+1.0 


+25.4 


34.2 
19.7 


52.3 
20.0 


.9 

1.3 
1.2 


+1.0 


t^^ 


-1.5 


.51   «^5 


+31.8 


42.8 
19.1 


^ United  States  statistics,  unadjusted. 

2/  Rough  estimates. 

2/  Excluding  return  on  U.  S.  direct  investments  in  Venezuela. 

^  Exclusive  of  return  on  direct  investments  (receipts)  and  new  investments  (payments)  in  Venezuela. 

Source:   Especially  prepared  for  this  report  by  the  Finance  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Jid  Domestic  Commerce, 
0.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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